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TUv (*un ieulum livsfrvirch and I hvolnpnu^tit 
CvnU^v of Indiana Staio l-nivnsity pf<»vuics sduml 
systems i\w upiH>rlunity lo serurt* :iul onrouraffts 
nu*nt. and ci)n{H»ta!io?i in rurticulum di»velopm**nt 
proic'cts It HHHdmaU's Mu* participulH^n ot I'ni- 
v^Msity jH'isonni'l i'fi^aMini in t'urriruiurn work, pro* 
vidfs iniorm;tti<»n rona-nMn^r ctnriculum d^'volop- 
niont. and initiat»»s ind >.{Hmsors ruirjailum iv- 
pri.ji'rt--. It is tho rc»!itact {xunt whvtv puMiO 
^.rlu^oi^ initial*' iM<juirie> tv^artiiniLr runicuhnn atid 

• !i\ -t»'*<>Tidnr\ srhfM»l>: ai»d lht» l'nivtM*.>ity. Al- 
;r:i)iij^i; ihf CKIW ofHMatt*- a> an ajir^'ncy ul* tho 
S- M i ..lii^ .1' \\ V\ \*} \.\ V* ^ aii lirpartiiM-nl 

• . * \ .: ■ T ' * ti' -y -^^ ;i:Ial»Ir 
. .f: f'u; * ^'^'iKun* ai-"t> N» in 

j^^.^ .I'u-'*'-: -«' <»l li^ - (»a^ * ictila) 

k. 

.0:.. . : .ih..* i«in I V- a:|vnca;. d ar?M i»t!.':- "}*pi'i -lUi;- 

« .■ V. ':■«• ' .i.i'-r.hip pr*)V'd'"»^ 

W ^h- !- .i'. 'i = -ra'*-^ **Mr tup- -'»» ' 
? ''-iM iiitiiV.i }'...M?r!. and i>^'V>'!'»p!!i» :.• - ^ 

Mm- i>iannin)i and dir* v tinj.! oi* .jn-r^iiupii-. t^:::'i i«*:a 
ai.t! Ai>! k>r.Mp> ar as tl'«v-»<' carnrd u\ vi:tM»l 
^v>!fm r!ii:«i>.''t d .a rui nrulnni drvdopna-ni. 

Pritittd Mali rial Thr (%*!itrr prcKiun's mur ♦^^ 
t>r vtudy, !iih!M)r»^M>in* and ^inular ijiattM'ials. 

lif-oaroh a!id K\pt»rinifntation- -The (Vnt«M- pro- 
vitjfs an **nviro:un*nt which oncuura^^^v** n*s*»arih 
throufrh supply in^^ nuiteriuls and services noedod 
for experimentation, providing an atmosphere for 
H^mnranicatiun and sharni^r of ideas, and ai<hnM i" 
acquiring? funds for worthy projects. 
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PREFACE 



The puLiioation or tfieise procee^llnej; of Fourth Annual pj^adlng 
COnf^emice mariws a tire when trie teacibi*; of reuiiing is being ►•^ven 
much attentio:;. Pjui' years a#?p tHe rirJt. reavili*^ tronference wais 
atartel at Lndiana State Univex*sity» cjoincidlng 'Ath the Rlgnt •to- 
Read ITo©:^.. jurln^s tnlo tinie we have jeen concern for the Inpiove* 
ment of reallii^ .'jutructior* Increaise, while new piog^anB iiave been 
developed l:i ma;\>' joiieges to nieet the challenges of this Jeoade. 

••^e purpose of oui* conference wa^ to help teachers linprove their 
reaJin^ lrwtruo:tion. rjte^e px\:>ceectin^ aiv pu)jli3lied primarily with that 
Intent in ruhid. Ixi then we tope teachers will find a variety of ideaa to 
jticiilate their owr* trilruUn?; about teaching reading. iJince tne partici- 
pants In our reading conference cannot att«id all of the sesalona, the 
proceedin^j offer teachers a chance to explore the ideaa preaentei in the 
3e3diuriJ Usti'j tnljjei^ well as a chance to review the content of ideas 
in tnoje jea^iotij they could attend, 

xhoae reril^>r.; w.ho coula not attend the conference will find, within 
these pages, lUy-u> wei.1 worth conisidering in tiw teaching of reading, 
fhe articxej jtarid alone. .'luM of our authors are either teachers (?f 
teachtn-j of rea^ilTi^, or clajj>roon) teachers engagsd In teaching reading, 
r^ieir prof'rjjlonal conpetencies are Inpressive, and the suggestions they 
offer can enriance any teacher'o coji^tencies in teaching reading. Their 
only purpose is to help others in a niost exciting profession, and they 
have given willingiy of tneir Mjne to this end. 

We are pleased thut each o.' the previous proceedings tias b^^en 
included in ttie £RIw Clearinghouse on Reading and Conmunication Sicills, 
and aostracts of the^e are printed Readinti in Sduaation. With the 
exception of the First Proceedlnrvn leashing Reading Thro^dgh Children* a 
Literatupts^ copies v-^f the fomer proceedings are available from the 
Curriculum Heoearch ar*d Development Center at Indiana State University 
for $1.00 per copy. 

As co-crainnan of the conference, we wish to eijpress our appreci- 
ation to t^ie jtaff of tne Department of Hlenfixitary Education i^or their 
assistance and encouragement In tnaidng tne Fburth Annual Reading 
Conferenoe a niality. tie also invite our readers, whether they are 
students, teaonex's, or Just Interested in teaching reading, to our Fifth 
Annual Reading Conference which will be held during the suimer of 1975. 



Vanlta Gibbs 
David C. Uateraan 
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LIVING LMGtMGE THROUGH 
CREATIVE READING 



PROGRAM OF 
FOURTH ANNUAL READING CONFERENCE 



THURSDAY, June 13, 1:^7^ 

j;3Oll;Q0 a.m. - riulnan Civic Ihilversity Center - Roan C 
Presiding: 

David C. Watemafiy Conference Co^^joalxmn 

Welcome: 
riarriet D. Darrow, Dean 
Juttmer J^asloiis and /^cad^nlc Services 
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School of Educac^ion 
Indiaru Jtate University 
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••1 ViUsh Children Literature" 
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i xv^fua^oi^ David iftSatennan and Vanlta tilths 
will, speaker 1^ bonnett Ilopkins 



'^''^C^, ^^ii^i be t^ht as that ^Pepy 

*hm anouU be ji9^n tha wim to Uam^ 

Jotin Lt^Ubock 
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BEST COPY AVAILABIF i wish chilurlk liurature 
I 

Lee Bennett Hopkins 

• ::* : .•;!. -5v v.; iav i-'^a •{ .ul,: ti^*. *• aia^^f 

jwa^Iiy rv^ll:^: :*#u'.vria .; -'L' --i-' •^'-V wcri# ;:*lliivri 

.^iv t..«/,n, v^. > •»r.;^MM :.ut uii lu. ^iftcjti wt«?ti it o-oene,^ to 

: 1:-:. .:v rtl*:**- It. 'vXi^^ ilve.:» L wLsh OUT 

♦wUv.\%l:i<;j attJ a*. .j; .v: i^- : .4I.; r-.a*»njaj:* ItXj ;iUtic;'. to nttKv? 

X'kl *:U .1.11 u»..* wv : :*»-:tr. Vr.il. ioWJi OA it'-Vv: we Out? a 
pltt^iti-:-.- JU:;^ \ -^v'-- ---: ^ •^•W* t^"*u*.»-t Vi./lt to ."i toy 

HchiK rui A^^aa'^i ■...vCir^a '.th- Vvrr-ioiiuX' x-ajv*^'* 

tUvi u^- :.^:u:*.1j tiiii vlrJv' *-:.tr;C* ^umi -;tvn ravo r:t>j\.* To:: j/ivl^ii* 
A'ltri U.J ; -.V-.. t:^.V Jvr#.- I:; rriCi 1:; iraUn-luiw tijetJUoiVt-.w 



niO!?ic-r;t'uV ;..v4.:-.i^ . A t ^:.- :* .--.t.: t.^ i w-ol ::,.vlo i.^u.:-- e:i.?Uy 
.:..it»: .'tx vu^ 4/ it; t-.tj ^a-l^.- jat rfter. twelv-* to 
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¥«t X t^jOP oLuut LOOK prioea* How many parents or haw nu^ of 
uu tiave tiougnt as mn^ csnUviren's txToks this year as we have cartons of 
clgw^ted or novle tleketa or.a host of othsr thtoj^ Wfe Induicft l»i day- 
4iftei*Hlay, n>ontit~afteiMnonth? Tbo oft«n we starve chilctren's minds by 
tuOdi^ln^ li; ti)e wrohiS places. 

I recently was asted by a very Inteillsuit mother If I isxmi a good 
versiaa of V?t£w and the Sewn rufarfa for tier to read to her elgit- 
year old. I Iwnedlately repUed, "Yes. -The aoat beautiful edition In 
Xiwi world U the reoait Caldeoott Honor Boott translated £xm the 
orlelttai Orlsin version by Randall Jarrell, with aagnlflcafit lllustratlona 
by JJancy litooim BurKert (ftrrar, Stimas I, airoux).* 

2tti thanked me for Ute suggestion! Several days lat«p vAien I next 
spo'As to t)nv and askel If she @at the book, she told me she went to 
Scrlbner*s bookstore on Fifth Aven»» In Mew Vork, am the book, but Just 
doulda*t see i^pendltig ^'^.95 t&v a ohlldron^s volume. Instead, she 
saisnayed Into a 5r-&-lvi^ store and found Snoti Uhita and ttm Sevan Daaefe- 
for tv«m-y-flv»? cents; a Walt Maney presentation published by Vtestem 
I'ubllshin^ Coi!{;>any* 

"After xil," atie told me, "Snow White is Show Vftilte.** 

Uut ah and and drats! tlothlng is saored today. Snow White 
Just lsa*t trie same 3txm Vhlte. Feeling the two books causes one to 
know there Is a mighty difference. And oh the diffsrenoe In languaee! 
Ihe DlsTiey version begins: 

arictf upon a tine, Ixmg ago, th^ lived a lovely princess 
called 2now White. 

Her hair was black as ebopy. lips were as red as a 
new nose* Her skin was as white as snow. 

The Jarrell translation sets a diffea>enc kind of stage: 

Onoe It was the middle of winter, and the snowflakes fell 
f^an tto s<v like feathere. At a window with a*fk<S0iie of ebony 
a ciueen sat and sewed. And as she sewed and looted out at the 
jnow She pricksd her finger with the needle, and three dn^ 
of blood fell In tht» snow. And in the white snow the red 
jLooi^ so beautiful that she thou^ to herself: **If only I 
had a child as white as snow, as red as blood, and as black as 
the wood in the wooden f^caoe." 

Xt*s like wantlhes to vacation in Faris and London and ending up toe 
a two-M^k stay at the Ramada Inn in Tnnre Hsmte. Ihere is a 
difference! 

Paperbacks are one answer to rising costs. It would be much better 
If cldXdren owned an Ine^^penslve edition of MSu4rice Sendlak*3 Caidecott 
Award-winning yher& the hfild Thinga At^ (Scholastic Book Services), or 
Arnold Uioel'^s surprise !jewbez7 Honor Book, Frog <xnd Toad Together 
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(SchoXaiitic Book 2ervlJtM)t t^tari tfir*,*e ivorly UJUutrat<*a» cfieaply 
produced* ani often {oori^' written vrtth ^u^i titles as :'iJdl0 Doodle 
in^klin^ or .Vi/nt^ r^^fc? >t^t^^i4^Jt>h.^md Hoi^a^l 

i?n5?w* A^itt^ • • • > the J:3u?rt*lViiurkein: edltl(»i» will with 
until tho I 41o. I rat'^er loutt ttiat the UUney version will have 
eciuae ta stuy In any child* j or adult 'i^ heme libraiy that 3ong# 

i^aidx^ of libraries, what about our school ^ piA>lla library 
3yst«»? You* XI rwly find 3uch slo^h in mf library-^Hio matter haw 
short of ftanda they an>i 

I wi^% every atxUd In America could e??t Jrt<ffet?t asagiainLu Published 
by Open Jou:t> thla 1j one of moat beautiful mal3assins^s in the world 
for children. The artwoTK, 3torie3> poenis--^l top quality— all done by 
maatera in the field of chtldren*3 literature— Maurice Sendakt Lloyd 
Alexander* Jean Crai^ad CJeorgs* V^fp% Cohn Livinastonr^^grace each and 
ei^ry looue. lt*o only ten dollars tor a year's aubacrlption— or Its 
tvw for cldi tren to p^/ruse if it*d in their libraxy. 

1 wisn OS many cla^^room e;5>erienoe5 with chlldresi and their 
literature, 

I wish all childrsjn co'Ald gut to know that books are more than 
pa@&d ^tltcikKi between bindin^^. 

I wish children could set to know about authors of their books* 
I'm totaili" convinced that when girls ar^l boys get to 'mM sanethihR 
about autiaors that books becoine so much more meaningful. 

A youngt male* graduate student of mine at New York's City College^ 
woridng with slow fourth grade readers set up a Dr. Seuss oomer in his 
olaasrooc;. >tPitlr« to Random House, 5euss* publishert brougjht raudi 
exciting, colorful material. Seuss^-books gjalore were displayed fbr the 
children to pick and c^KX>3e from. Minl^aiscusslons ewlved about the 
difference between his earlier stories and nis more recent coninercial- 
type books. 

Infoxroation about the author was shared, culled ft^om cqy own BookB 
Are By People (Citatlcai Press): 

. that he was bom in ^ringfleld, Massachusetts 

• that he is alive and well and living In an observation 
tower in California 

. that his first book. And To Think That I Sm It On 
ftitberry Street (Vanguard Press) was rejected twentynaine 
times before it was published 

. that whDn I asked him, "Vfhat is rhyme? he replied, 
••W^yme? A rhyme is something without which I would probably 
be in the dry-<*cleaning business.** 
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Oi aourue I:; ice;;n*t tav%> to be u Dr. Jeujj cortieri It ^•an be uxi 
^ism Jactc Keato Huth KniuJ cr Hj^aii *.a:J. or Laiinjtor; Hnite^:— 

anybody I 

Wijat it Lj Vov ohiLtrtn* iak)W tr^uv aIIIIu;;; .u i\irkJli*t>rif% 
author J.':A^iJ>ut viiafjx^r -i:!! :i*)W;> Kil^iei; a;jt.n>{..; tiat MaO-.^U/lik* L*riij*At-*t 

Uiitroja; Vli-.^riia ;ia::iiltunt autj^or :>V r^u^ l':^>:ct of Junior* Btvm 
CMaL^.;liXan} , ai;xv; .javv up a >frlrla: career t.> b•^c;:^ae m nt^detU 
Lrwtmctor jr a /.L':*\jr aii ttnythlrv; ov.nav UiOxi a writor jr Lcx>ifC;) n>r 
utiLloreti; t;at, ItL:^^:^*^*.^^^^ rl^atJ :na;ie aiJ way Ir. life frotr. a waiter Iti a 
iret;nwic:i VUlax>* lvu:ie:v *v.> a vl.jlt. by ^i>eoLai l:ivUatIoii i^tct. tiw oliaii 

1 wlj;. t;,a!; ciJLiiren .^'t krv>w tcc'tca luid bouK-t^Pl"' -.^'u*!:/ In 
their ;.iv-w*a. '4at*j a;^ riari aoout retaenfceria; an aut:Kjr*j tiame? 
:if LIW'-* a .4x!uoni-f'?n;fer, ILce orie wiu"^ recently/ approaa:je<i tne in 

.t t*.-aai:;.--ll'-vfat»4r^ui*lentvi -^iaOsin^^m, ta/;t!e4 at rr^' .Ueevo 
Vfiif ^•^.u/t i t:*!?;;; Mt>r^c;r :'V*^r .trawj y^aurlce JorUa>Li'*~ni; 

* . j'jjvi-vift-it to //atljfV tiil^ wic:; by 4wir<r" two voiuaej 

jC aut;.cr^l:*:;-:'i^-I-^-wj: t,:^/ ar^jr-^rjiT^t loned b't'jka Ai'ti ut;)}.U' and Wta 

L'lturvivfAVi .i *-Aa: L'.v x-4t:»uiv jiA iiiajti'*itjrj • 

Axtho;^. tr.'jj-:? i^x-r^u' 'Keit^ wr^ltr-*:; for a-iulta t*r. C5»:)5i;?tantli' :iniaat3d 
ut the i-ttC'rj : i-'^-iolw iVcri Juii.U'ea. A t;*ird ^^de otilii wivte me a 
Ijti*: letter* at le'ut itV'. i^riit f:r a thlr\l-s:raJer: 

U>ax' Mr* 

>a:* tva;i:jer ^.rj^v^it y:>ur l*ooic to aohool atui ^tiared it with 
lU. .V:? c^t JO Int'^r^j^t'^l In It ti-iat wo vante-.t to know aore 
about w;:o wr-ote oo^iiCJ. B's^'ka Ax^ By Pt^^pto ir* so 

Intexv^cJtljv^- t:at v-i^.* llrCv- It .rr. rnuoh we ibr»^t math. Vfe like 
youx* i^iSri i\r rin'iL^i: ^ut .^.-civt:-:. CiiarlOJ Jc:iui2 muct be dead 
beuaoje :;::*t In it. Ikj yoa know Jooeph HopicUujV tie la ny 
roul'j teaci>;ir. Wo tvike »pod jare of yoiu* book wljen we read it. 
We wu^iA?i wi-a* :^iL' ^jV It. 

I iwilto .iort-rlj^^d reoenti^' to vecoi'Ai a very lon^: letter from a 
firtr*-.r'-^.i> -iri. Aitao'^.?-. trw ljtt»»r wa.: ll\A=f t>»-i;jej .Ion*: -^^^ i^ally 
ofiiy wrote r:se two Jentenijejl *n>;? letter bOk^i: 

Lear r<fr. Ibpkinj: 

A?r^ By More P^opLc Ijj ttie bejt book in the world 

n»^xt to /I yri/iPi^c* fn r£ie^. I enjoyed reading about 



arid Uatitx Mctx^i iUt oaj^ triU j!x»;y-fiv^* autiifcifj Uat I UiobiJ»?l 

in the Lc:/«c» iier l^-^t^ter or^fc^i: 

• b« White 

>iaia Aojaiuohcv^^ca 

1 z'l.'cjeiv^i rot;^* lettt?x« ffoci tea^i^iji^ and llhi«iirlatii;t too, wtjo 
fiave ivyorted 23aiv/ exoltini; rwjeet3 that iJteaiaed IVon the iwe of tliL*je 

La Lsl: VL*>;^» uovaia, a teacher ani llbr:u*iiax be^jan a project of 
:)avlr;£: j^pejoi^^le oiiilJren write to their favorite autliora. vailldreii 
wrote, tAUtiiorj ^fi'ote l;aa#:, tl^ lettor3 ^^re Xaruxed anU rrwuntc*d in lar»^ 
3C£*a^ booi<jft ;>iL*je vtrLil L*.* ^fpt in txi^ 3cx)l>oI lili'at^' fbr r'^norationi^ 
•'/f fortricociiije: a:illJrt:n t^ oiC v* ft>rt?ver» iiiatoxy waa raJo Ibr ti^ie 
prictf of p-.JtU:># itOT!?;*;, arid wtat thL; 11^1 Tor tlie cjliiUren would tate 
ne at leajt uxi :iour tw r»jport jn. 

iSat 1 wi5^ evexv c;;ill tri^:^ exix^rience of writiheS to, aixi rucelvtri^: 
an anatt^r tacit fjrau, an autru:)r» If the ohildren in the deoert; jandi; nf 
:jevaJu can nave uuota rioh experlenceu, why aan*t t «e ohlidxvn of ttie 
city, of U)e countiv, or of Indiana? 

P^jks at;d i>>ncil3 easily becocik:*^ m^c wandj to fulfill thLs port of 
iqy wiah* 7q uend a letter to aj:v author all tha ciiLXd lioa to d:) ij 
'jtoiirejj it to t:fc- aatlior. In jaro of tlie puLliahlng rmjo, You'll Sifive 
to caution /ix»l3 and boy 5 to a bit patient, ixawever, veouuse vteeta 
or nwti;s rl^j^it ^J5 by before a ohlld tjet^ a reply batik* Letters jont 
to pi&>li4nerj laut ue forwardaa to tr^ ^ttjor'is laoo&i timi trie ^trv^' 
a^t r^'ply* All tola takes tline* Anct acmtltrK^a children not 
recelv^^ 'x rt^ply cajic. Auttiors are tewibly buay people* Authorj ^ire 
people* uut nk;i*o tii^j tian not they do idttlte back to c:xLLdren« And 
jQcnetlnK^j pubUai^ra will jend otiildren naterial ak^aat tlnst autrior^t to 
whcxn they write* Jften tiiLs io enou^jti to oatlafV youiujtiteru* 

I*si lUe to Jiiure Just two more slisp'Xe techniques tUat I'^vo be<fn 
jucuWMfaHy tried in ola^arx^wj tvto ideas I have included in L^^t Ttham 
Be ThemoeLihfO vJitati:^ I^reats)* 

Ihe Idea ^f nsappinc booka can be introduced by plsuin^ a wrjrld rnut> 
on a bulletin bouri* Aj chiLlren read favorite books, t^ioy vxx^ out 
index car^iJ liatint:: tr^e book, autiK>r, tt^ir name, and pertui^^j a mw 
jentencea about t:iO booic. Ttie ear'l I:: tl^ien placed on the bulletin- 
board with a 3trin& attached to tta^ actual place where the Jtor;/ tooic 
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place. For exani^ld, a child reading ^ulU of tim Itolpaa by Jean Cral^»ad 
aeor» iHarper and Roitf) would pinpoint ALaaka and San Rrenclaoo; fbr 
SomOit]^ by V£LLUam H« Amitrc»ig (Harper and Row) tha card WDUId lead to 
lixilaiaria; for The S^tMy Da:^ by lisra Jack Keats (Viking) a card iiould 
lead to any place where it sncws because there ian^t any place oBntloied 
in Th0 SnMy Dajfl 

Of cour^ projects can stem fran this too* What abo«it children Mho 
Just oari*t find Oz or WowJerland or Lloyd Alexander's Prydaln on any type 
of map» l/fell* perhaps thay can make their am map. What is Oz or 
Wonderland or Prydaln like to them? Or to a gpci^ of students^ all of 
whom have read th» sana book? 

Mi **Instant Reaction Card File** is another easy project to initiate. 
Children can be encouragad to record on indax cards their instant 
reactions to books read* l!hese cards can then be filed in a small box, 
ani can» at a »:Iance» tell the teacher the types of bodes the children 
aj« rearllri^ uni many books thay have coiqpleted. In this May over^ 
jtmctured book reports can be avoided, and the time usually spent on 
the preparation of them can be used £br more creative ways of si^aring 
literature » Tiio janples belon sho«# two children* s instant reactions: 

1 read Jtmi^ht Hair, Cuply HcAt wA I liked it because I never 
knew anything about hair and I was ama^ to find cut all the 
ttOr^ you can do with hair and I did them. And I know yt^ my 
hair Is curly» not strai^t» now. 

giird-grader 

ten 

The Story of Hy Life by Helen Keller is the moat beautiful book 
I have ever- real. Even whan I thit^ about Helen's llf^» I sat 
^se**fles{i buops. I loved the book and I loved the way It was 
written. I am goine to read It again this sunnier. 

Slxth*gpadBr 

Wiat more could be said or how much bett^ could they have expressed 
tr^imsel^^s If the children who wrote the above had wortedr-even 
aJdlti^imal minuteS"-on these reports? 

I wish children poetry. no0 poetry^ thair poetry, the poetry of 
today» poetry of tomorrowi poetry that flows Sr^ in olasarocmst coming 
in an out of their ll^s evez7day^*«-or at least moat evexydaya-^^ 
naturally as breathing! 

Ihere are many places within tne day's lessons where a poem fits 
.ir;a^*ly. It rrlg^it precede a mathenatics lesson lAiere Ciarl Sandburg's 
A lljitlUl poem •♦ArlthRietic*' is shared uhlch begins: '•Arithmetic is 
wr.(?i*e nuidbers fly like pi^sons in and out of your head** (in Refleetima 
:k 2 '^ift jf Hatemeton Piakte and OthM Modern t^^Ms, Scholastic Book 
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Servloea, edited, by Stephen Dunrxlng» ett a!*). It ol^t be a space poem to 
ti»» In irtth ouxrent evw*s; or It ai^ be a poem juat to bring a little 
lau^iter Into the day auch aa Kaye Starblrd*3 "Eat-It-All*£laine," about 
a gtrl »iho apewia the awaaar ixx a carap in Maine and eata auch tasty 
tidbltd aa Kleeiwx, buttercups, and atlnWH»d»» too (in Tim To Shoutt 
Po0m For Xau, Scholaatlc Book Sarvloea, edited by Lae Bennfitt Hopkins 
and Mlaha Aransteln). 

I «Lah ehUdren poetry Ilka this. I wlah th« aerloua poeftry, too, 
audi aa CMendolyn B»x>k8* tendear poem about the death of a eP^Atiaht 
"Skipper^ (in A Book of Poom, Seabury Preas, aelected by las 
Bennett Hc^idna) or ^Veesmr by I^ungston migjhea (In Don't Xou Turn Bctakt 
Pomt By Langaton Bughaa, Knopf, oonpUed by Lae Bennett HopklR&>. 

All of thla— awl ao much more— la the theme of your oonfr ranee. All 
of thla and ao nich more la "Uvli^ Lan^ag^ Ihrcsua^ Creative Reading." 

Oh, icM I mrlah children lit«:>ature. 

I Miah that all children may- 
wonder, tiander, 
tusble, trenble, 
drink, dream, 
wintez^aprlng, 

Mith, throuijh and amongst booka. 
X wiah children literature. 

I Miah theoH-and yoi»—live h8«)plly everafter. Fbr if they do, and 
if you do— than, and only then Mill my Miah coma tnje. 
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BLACK ENaiSH AND READING 
RoMid W» Bruton 



l:sa*:!LL.o tbr a rK)Kkint traat Vt*L*tsa ioj JiLSt been aa^JltSriea to yoir 

au'ln^ i'lxMt* jciioci Jriy che ^••i nothln^: at. aii ani you think dfie 
!aay bo ••A>r)-»vurtai«*' mt after -^diool alia ijtaya to jhare some potato 
clUp*: ana a cola la orier to o&t av54uatnted* lu leaj-fortnal aunxmJh 
Iriiji Jrje i/e.;lnpS to taiK about Iwt' ft*Lt^t Elalt»j in fUil» ri<^ Black 

• • • Crilaine) tjjank c;an teat ut> i?rilo4y* She can cio 
ariytliuriC iri^ coy aan lo: play mrble^s, clawii^ trees. One Jay 
^re waj lo^^e4 out of Je i^o:^. Ani you know hem Id&x dem— >de 
joo^il~ufatair;s ij. c lariat ciio olaatood ^patair;^ axvk 
^penf>.i loor ibr xs* Che operv^, Jhe c^jenen ne door half 
^a^' ut^i Jhw- alunt'od up on ti^ knobf and Qolt on tq> the door; 
jx.d wiiO jn up dare and @Dt In nc window and came doMr>« 

^tr^lr.s op-oiifcjd our door for u;5 • . • (TVanacription by 

ivu flrii lari^*ah>> ri:ml to urkleratand at flrat. And you 
•Uov wot;J<c*r tcvt :jer ian;*au*5Jt rier dialect t affects her otht^r lanrjiaiga 
aiftj aidiiJt cjpeclaily readinf;. 



'ant* purp^jo wf this paper 1,5 to smsw^r a part of that larrjer 
vjue^tion; joej ilaie^t vax'latlon interfere with l^imlng to r^? And^ 
if 30f :*^>ri Ttjif --trti^jie «xarlno:s dialect Interference from both a 
^truuturnu and a f-?4ctional standpoint and reachea conclualons baaed on 
currifx.t iitoraton.* in e±iuatlx* arid linguistics. A3 a niaana of fooua, 
ajj-ojt J cf **3*acic iiti*^:}it** or \*tegro :i<^>-3tan:lard Hneli^Jht" are u^ed 
fcr ex-ir4.W;:. TiOs selection waa niade becauoe Black aigUsh la perhaps 
tiie r;ik^re wliejpivadi^ n;o;st divt&riijentt and (to 3Ciae teach&rs) moitt 
.;ettL^^: dialect encountered in the schools. Black En^ish is also of 
ijpeclal inter^ifat tc*cau3e of increased concextx over etiuallty of 
-.*-iuc-itic4ai opportunity* t/jpecially for Black children. 

Strucfairal tnterference 

Urxll recently, nxiny teachers coniiionly believed that Black Kngliah 
lnv:^lvel u^iw^M^jfju^jf rct^etition, M^k;M^i arrsuigsaamtat intJoneUutnt use 
^f tt/r^v, urM .^xrcU^e oml-^ionu. (Shuyt 19661 Accowiing to Stisj^^ this 
attltxkf wuj often ::hajned by ^.c^iolars vftio failed to dlstlnigiish between 
lanaua^y? liff'^rencea ani vaxue Judgwents about those dlffbwnoes. More 
recent rejearcr., by 3ooio->iin^::^datc sucli as ;3«iy» Barats* and Labov, has 
jaown t:;at t.-iOJe vlewj are unwarranted. Black ISncH^ili is not a 
muvllat*.*i vcrjl-n :>f Jtatidar^ riujllsh hxt a separate variety with 

H 
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XntewaUy i3,ai8i3ter.t xta<?ii. 'Riu.te ruieu create predictable differeticeii 
between Black Enfliah and JtanJard i£n^Uh In pTtonologlcaX, 
Bttil)^»aiotslcal, ami sranmtlcal features. Some exanplds nay te uaefUl for 
li]jud«-4:tttlon. 

Labov Cli>t:9) calls the folloKlnt* firedlotable |*»oi»io^'.lcaL 
varlatlora lietwe«n Black KoeSll^ ^ :Jtsitidara togliati to the attention 
of teachetrs: 

1. R-lesanesa, eiKjeclally at the end of worda. IMa reaulta 
In words lii» ^ca»* Instead of "car," "Pa* la" Instead of 
♦•PuT'la/ "Ca*or Instead of "Carol/ and "a»(w)" instead 
of "are." 

2. Lr-ioaaneas results In "to*" Inst-aad of "toll," "h6»p" 
Inatead of "Ijelp," and "too*" instead of "tool." 

i. ^Is^jliflcati^ of consonant clusters, "pas*" Inatead of 
"pajt," "iiol*" inatead of "hold," awi "nan*" Instead of 
"nend." 

4. Wcuuicnin.? of final conscaiants produces "boo" inatead of 
"boot," •W*" Instead of "road," and "lbe»" Inatead of 
"fteed." 

Ihla prlrttod list of varlatlcas seems to topOy tliat Slaclc English does 
Intfolve "oarelass aalsalons." This is not so. Since ^)eech is the nost 
basic nediwa of ccrmuni^tion, and not print, it is more realistic to 
say that the elements we think of as missing: slnply do not exist in 
Black i^HSli^* black English and 3t£undard Ekigllsh are varieties of the 
seme laneuas» and have very similar »rords. &tt aiany of the countenpca^ 
wonJs In aiacK iin^±sh stoply have fewer pttonolocieal fiaaturea. LsUxJV 
points out that this difference creates a audi larger set of homcmyas 
ftor speakers 5f Black English. The dlfferenoe does not mean that Black 
English is an inferior m^ans of c<»nunicatlcn. 

Black Ent^LLsh a»i standard English also differ In graninatioal and 
syntactic features. 0»> exacjple is ftound in the minfiected verb 
fbllowin^ third person, slnoiiar nouns. IJagexnan and Saario (1969) 
present this re»>lar, consistent difference in the ftolloMl^ic Ibim: 



3"S 



a-E J-E B-E >U 



I do I io X lave I have I run I run 

You to jfou Jo You have You have Hf. u run You vm 

da dona Hk' «i Ha has a« haoa :^ ruM H« run 

'life do dc We nave We have Via run V& rwi 

Uiey do They io Tliey have "ISiey have They njn They run 

Ln this exa«¥.lo, »:tunlini riisilsh s^pears to :^ lllofiioal. The Black 
En^lisii pittorti i^-p-.vatu ti L«,' -wcl. more jenfltle and certainly ccrA-eya 
'xa nian Infomation as tiie Jtati-larl Etiellar equivalent. In this ?ense. 
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It U t^ioal of neiny of the differences betNeen dialecits. Most dtaleot 
wtfla^ion ooeun on ttie redmidant feautres of the 2at)eMi9»* Hhsreftae* 
speakers of Black Bnelish and Standaxd SngUah can usually understand 
cne jnother* 

There are other ways In which m&ok Ehgliah dlffara from Standard 
a^gUah. Om of these is Intonation. Oootei (1965) rqiorta ttwfe 
teachers cocaplaln of an Inability to understand divergent apaaiosm Mhsn 
they first nork Kith then. lAter» they "tune In." ISils podnbs to a 
laraely unwq^lored aspect of dlaleet dif2taranae--f»rfr-lanoia8»* 
languaae* or netft-lin^iistlo, f)Mtors Inalude teo^, pltoh, stress, and 
aany other similar faaturas. ISieae ftetors inbenaixy the apparent 
difference betMeen Black a^sliah and Standard Bt^fliah. 

The exaaples g^ven are adnliaal. Labov states, **It would not ba 
dlfftoult to fill many pases with lists of yBwwatioal rules idtlah 
differentiate Ne0x> speech patterns . . .** (1971, p. 206) Die essential 
fliesaafle oones ttMuc^, BlMic Bkie^ish is not an infinrlor, iltogioal torn 
of standard ^igUah. It is a variety of Sngjliah liiioh is intemaUy 
consistent and eqMally poMerfUl to Standard Bhglish. 

Contraxy to lostcal e>9eotaitions, there is little evidenoe that 
olaleot alone creates probleggs in learning to reekd. (Hasenaan and 
Saarlo, 1969) Children aeen to bridge the gstp betMaea the wltten 
language, based on Standard Bif^flish, and their om expression in Blaok 
Hk)(^lish with suzprialng fiteilit^. Translation often oocura aSaost 
instantaneously, even vhen the dlffttranoes are graanatieal. It is 
cooBxin fbir a blaok child to see Standard Ehgjlish ssntanoes in print and 
read them in Blaok Qigliah. 

Text: Olorxa has a tootMmt^. 

Child: **aioria have a toothbrush." (HagetBsn and Saario) 

Text: Mary Juqps and doiai. 
Child: "Mbiy junp up and doNn." 

Text: John asked if Bfaxy wore a coat. 

Child: "John asked did Nary wear a ooat." (Sbuy, 1968) 

Ibrrey (1970) says that translation of this kind is a ocnon phanoiMion 
among speakers of other dialects. Ag^, structural interfbrenoe has 
not been ahoen to be a problem even though autiborities believe it may 
weU be. (Labov, 1969, HBganaan and Saario, 1969) 

FUnotional interference, steontng ftvm the attitudes, beUeft, and 
actions that people xoake in rasqponae to dialaot variation, is often a 
auoh more aeviois problem fbr the child in school. LSbov (1971) points 
out that Intolaranoe of divergent spmoh fbrms is oharaeteristie of 
middle-class Moewn in Hem York. It is raaaonable to b^Lievie that this 
sane intolerance of dives^ent speech is ooenon mx^ mlddle-olass women 
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in publlo'aohools as mix* In^slned attitutes ny laflMnM the 
reqpons* a t«a^Mr nakes to a child's oral raacUag* IaImv gives this 
emqple: 

Child: (aeos) He passed by then both. 

(reads) He pass* ty bof« uh dem. 

Taaoher: It l8n*t» '*He pass* fay bof* uh dm." 

It's, *'He passed by them both." (p» 207> 

The ctillA nay be eoiqplstely layatlfSfld beoause both ftiam tma the same 
thir^ to him. He nay only knam that Mhat he said Mas Ins^lxinate* 

The teacher's underlying belief* that Blaok fiiflpJlsh is an infttrlor 
dialeot» has led her to aeloe a serious blundar* l!he child's dialeet is, 
as MoDsvid renlDds us» **one of his most inbiaata po sa a sai cn s." (1966, 

teacher notifies the ciaild that his dialect Is is)aooqptsdt>le, she 
URMlttingly rejects the ^lild. Hds is doubly serious in kinSergarten 
and first grade because at this ag» tiw teaehmc* is a kind of substitute 
Botbar, a vitally inisoa^tttat person in the child's emotional life* 
Qastntetiva interaction, of the type Just described, nay influsnoe the 
^lild's self-cdnce«>t and his attitude tONard school* 

Blade fingiLiah has othtf important functions in the life of the 
child* It is a neons of expressing nanberriiip in a peer group and in 
the Blaok culture as a whole, lb the child's peers* dialect oomuni* 
cates Mhether one is likely to become a friend, lAiat one's social status 
is, and sigiifie& personal attitudes. In addition. Blacks often 
associate dialect tfitit their historical statua. Clbsevqr* 1970) 

Labov has noted that when ohildran nova ttm one dialect region to 
another, they do not retain the dialect of their parents. They adopt 
the dialect of their peeans. indicates that peer Inflmtnoe is 
covert, but vary strong* believies tint Blaok Bogli^, in parti- 

cular, signifies personal (Aaraeterlstics valued by other tftildran su^ 
as nasoulinity, toughness, hooeiqpun eoeaon sense, and friendliness. 
(1971, p* 196} It seems obvious tnat teachers «ho dls c cHt r a ee the use 
of Black English do not knoit what they are asking of the child. lielther 
do they raaliae the strength of the social noma tb^ are ocnbatting* 

the teacher's bellefB about Blask Shglish nay ham other serious 
conae<iuenoes* First, it nay reduce tha taachar's estlaate of the 
child's intelligence. Jaoobsen and Rosenthal (1968) hava shom the 
effiect suc^ radioed expectations can have on pupil achiavHrnaat* Second, 
the teacdMT nay place the child in the sloMsst reading group. Since 
the initial grouping procedure has a tendency to becone pennanant, this 
can be the be^lnili^ of a long, oovu^, and larES^ unoonsolous 
tracking sys*^. (Hiokarson, 1966) 
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Tne BUck Child ^nd SUmlard tlng llsh 

Tlid iov^^^^hic •iI«?ca*K*.tijii at>tv? tiot nk>utt Uiab ti)c oiUii .i^iuuld nt^vm* 
be taw*iit tv i^aic *:t:«>i:uM In ^Juol* It iSlst%>ly meurw tltttt tf>e 

Kveritualii^ Vht.- ctuli will ncei Idum Ctandni^ for a 

nucter of reu^-r*Jt KlrJt» It U tw j.-featiO'' iialect. Au thln*^ now 
•stands It wli; nwojj;ai:,* ror tiic t lack cldli to be flu^^ Iti wtandara 
2incLl:;i4 to jaln aocc*j^j to man>' vk^jlroiae Jc:.j# SecoiUt Jtmlml i^itt^ld^i 
l4 tiie UuU trie Wi*Itten IutaiWi3^# A jL\>i woi'kirit: ^Qi^^wleO^^ of 
Staniord rr**:!!::* wlli :ju*ip tiui JLU uvoia wrlttcti fox^iJ tticit aiv 
Joclalli' JlLyatl:k>i. AnJ t:ilt\l. If ti^f Jliild LoHnu: .lt'4nJul^i iini^llatu 
rie haj aii Ji^eratl^niL oJiClo.* j:' wh!c:* will oj^,-. If it:* ioji^w;*. utily 
Black iin^^liJiif iiaa W ivul c*ioI-5e» 

h\iciilty In Jtruiiard hxic'^Uti ntty .i>jJralW for rm^i'e exaitei 
m^aofu* •^ iJ*. i*n^ia#.v I^^tloiu tj ^iolUllV ^^vn^Ot It aLiu 
t^uTiCtlctfu tw oivMy i^ivn^iiSt li^ban refrrw to tUl^ In a ;5tory al)«)ut tin? 
UtfU^^ :^;lilty wSw) ••^^OKt* I*^^!^^ to '/uci* ^tlier^ 'Jemin tu t}»»l/» 

create ml t-*i:;i*.'tl?; .:jil:tl .iL;t it*'ic« Ufilovtv. tiuit ttie 

ilnjjitJtlc iivl.;!^n^ ,uU noVil !.:oiatl^i jf tla^iui una wjjitej lii 
t.*ie liivltt/i Jt-;ttv*u -av i*uiat If Iw rL^i^t u •;:iUi^U aUilect :uy.i 
new C4)j-ivjluti^i C^u tht? i^art of wiiltv.:) n;a;; uviVv* t^ ivJu^e I'^^lul 
unlmo^itiuj and ter;.jlonjft 

t«DllMtlQfis for Pr^tlce 

wiiuvlJtj uiKi p^yariCiotjiAj ar^ noar unurilmlty Ji\ tw^ i.^)intJ# 
?irstt at tr-o prl-aary lowlt tiie QhLld anould Le clearly noting hl3 
lan{>act> Lj as^optal-le aai ?5£50vu 'I^ae teacher ntut loam to und^x^i^tanci 
chii'lren v*ic5 af-*a*c .iiverj.-'ait varlatle:: of lint:lL:ii and to i\?jpond to tii^ 
^unttttit wf tijttlr j{:^^ctu Jeccr^d* to minl'nl;:e any i:os4ibllity of 
structural ir.terferencet Lnjtructlonal procedures ^ ittetljoiljt 
naterlaLa niuJt te adapted to the langua^ of the ciiild. 'Hxic U U\ 
direct coitrajt to the effbrt to chan^ the cixUd» ty i^eq^lrlnc him to 
learn .ItatJlard r:t;«^lJht to :neet the requlren»nt:$ of uxljtlnts 
Instructional nieUiOdJ* 

liere are llj^ to adapt ln;itnictlon to tik^ cidld*^ dialect* 
Firsts t:*.e teact^r noy use tr«o lani^ia^e^xperlaice approach to 
beglnnlnc: readlnc* When u^ln^ alternative^ tiie tead:ier niuat accept 
the cnlJ i*^ lant^oo and record It In print with minixaua chanses* Thi^ 
leads to 4omL* wry 'difficult ^lecijlana on how to raqpreoent («Kfx>logloal 
variation* Jt^aond» t:^ teaciier may trotiltlonal materials and 
accept Uvu translations tu Black Kn^ii^h tlie cidld isakes as he reads* 
thlrit materials written In blacK Hnclish nay be used in orcter to 
actileve trjs.* best fosslb? isixtoti of print for the child. Procram 
ievoloFvrs it lU^ rlducutl^i 2tiMy Center In liiahlniitont D.C.t have 
J&veluii^id altertAate fonns of trii» same reader* 
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Black KttgUaii Iteaier 



Ctaiidard Khi^Alitfi Reader 



OUle have a tie f^ly* 
lie have th2>ie oLsWr;!. 
A dldter nace Bm»ia « • • 



Tida 13 CXUe. 
Ollle has a t>lc fiimlly. 
lie JjUi: t".hrw ;:*l;^»ters« 
A Jloter named bmvJa • • 



(In Caaclen> 1972# p. X59) 



All threo altamatlw^ st^are one^ f^atune. Ttoy do not miuire the child 
to learn 3tantiaj:U Er^laii in orUar to leam to Neither do they 

contain an inherent n^c^tlve m^^^oac^ abcut RIack En^^Uah. 

U)ban r^KXxaiiencis that the child be Involved in oral lan^iaQe 
leaacnd that call Id^ attentlcai to the differonoes be:;tiaen EOack i^nisllflh 
and Standard £neUah. The child snould be enoouragedt but never foroed» 
to Jay thini;£S in both voyj. ixirin^ theee leeaonst cldldrsn ehould aleo 
learn a fcnur tldx)^ ai/out dialect* Ib&y ahould Xeam that there are many 
dlfferisfit i4ayv wf oaylxv; the ^same rhing» that dialect la an enjoyable 
(Mature of lancuat>» and tixtt certain tfituatlms call for ^qpeciflc kinds 
of dialect. Ti^^je le^jona ahould occi«)y an in|)Cirtant place in the 
lanffia^je arts ivuiTm In the Inteiniedlate gradea. (Lrt^ant 1968} 

At the Junior :il^i ^cxx^l level» the ctdXd i^ld learn U:e 
lin^Siilatic **f&u2ta of llfe^-^tlie **awfUl truth.^ Againt not that Black 
i^i3h la bad. ^Slicply that there are pec^e **out there** vftu) don^t toon 
very such about langua^ and will penalize qpeatoars of a pwfectly fjMi 
alternate dialect. child niust learn the advantaged of belm; bi-» 
dialectal jince ;^anda2ti HnsllJh la the flrat re<|ui2^iBnt of hi^r 
educatian» adsOu^lon to the degree-elite» and of a desirable Job. At 
this pointt oral«»aural leasona In 2tanciard Qiglish (tfiould continue in 
eazneat. 

Tlie uJLttoate ^oal would be for ' e student to have educational^ 
iioclai» ani occupational option;;. A. adults he may ultiioately ^^eak 
the preatie^ dialect » flavored with sonk^ ^oyable Black EhcUsh vari<» 
ations^ uttiile on the Job. lie micht then avritch to Black i^^elish 
»<henever the social surrounding^ mv^ appropriate. At best» he iiould 
not be bi-*iialectal» but tl-cultural->-«t ease in both ii«trlds. 
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A STRATEGY FOR DEVELOPING aUENCY 
III nTERNEDIATE VOCASiMRY 

Loran Braught 



Piujiicy dlapiy aiearu the p«xiuotlc« of aow. it seems «itlr«ly 
reaa ooatJLe to msjtse ttat If tiuve are mors available choices of wordi 
ftwro Kihlch to jJcLsct, there wUl be a better chance of flndinij a 
"♦precLjely correct" wt^rd for each need. The reader *d» can bring a 
wiOer aelectlon of oac^irehendecl words to the pirljnted pass haa oonslctei>- 
ablo aJvantagja In cotaraunlcatlru; with an swthor. Vocf^buiary is »]!eneraUy 
recojjUaedi the key varl^lt* In reading cfloprehanslai,* and a blgfger 
vocabulary provlJea tl^e foundation for riol«r ooraaunleatioos In 
languags* 

currant etfihasls In the study of langLtagga devel<H»ient Is now 
on the ac.i4l3itlo»i of lan^juage as a syatem rather than a ocrapUation of 
.Isolated temw, definitions, and rules. DevelopmffiDi: of m affluent 
vu^ulary ;should also en^^iaslae a a^tenatlc sqpproaoh. Most teachers 
atsree that a fluent vocaUilary is a si^ilfloant asset to oonprehenslon 
Ui readlnfX and devote considerable effort to uxaLOary dewslqpmant* 
b'&mt teacijaw ^jave developed systeae or patterns flM? vocabulary 
develoi;«aent, and fewer yet teach those patterns to their students. IMs 
Ij not Intended to be a criticism of teachers; noat teachers would 
gladly teach Letter if th^ knaw hmf. 

One of the nost iisportant Ideas to beccioe accepted over the past 
few years Li that lang^ia^ Is not learned In Isolated A^agaents. 
LangjLtatse is test learned In total situations. Tea^li^ strategies fbr 
developing; eff^tlve language by use of a total or g^talt method are 
not easily translated into systemtic Instruction of vooabulaxy devel<^ 
ment. There pr(*ably is no one best strategy tap teaching anything 
because ^itudents present a great variety of learning pattern needs. 
Ihis Itnown diversity among student readiness levels requires an even 
^ater arra^- of alternatives in t^chirg strategies for every needed 
skill. Tis jtrateey pn^>osed here can offer one more alternative for 
developing effective voceUxOary, particularly for students Who can 
demonstrate acme degree cf reading ability. Before explaining the 
jtrate-^r In a-aae ietaU, it may be iielpfUl to offar some rationale for 
its utility. 

Placet ion views on langua^^je iiaply that the love of ideas 
stimulates ani i«xilflea language, rattier than vice versa. Mainly, 
lan^tagL' c^rj>ia to translate what is already understood. iMs suggests 
that ttie riojt /aiuable source of language cones ftom th« atu<tents 



*Cleorg& R. Klare. The Mnaeuifiemnt of BgadabiUty (Aoea, Iowa: 
l-owa State University Press, l-)63). 
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theaseivea, ratlnsr than preacrUsed vwrd Usta, for exaaple. 
offered by othaxw, parfclcaUarly in oral l^m (because oral vocabulary la 
gesjeraily ntioh larijsr than reaOir*;; vocabulary), atlaulate as3oclatlc»jiJ 
with ecfflpraherKled experlenoeiJ »Aien {)K?«<«tQd in a rnaanlxigfUi aaatext. 
Jlew Interpretatlcais 3f vocaLulary ctre cteailly derlve4 «n* 
experiences ar»i Insi^ta can be ju.;imtiatea for auwoclation wltlx prevloua 
coaprehensloniS. Ths role of the toaciier under these conditions of 
leamlr« is to provide students with patterns for aaaoclatlng old ooispre- 
henslona with new Interpretatlona or new ejqperitawes. 

Ueaohers generally that knowledge of warda without ccapre- 
tension 13 difficult. If not Injposalble, to apply. Fran studies by 
cogiitiv^ leamlrg we have aoroe infonnation about the processes Khloh 
tend to prodLuse oc«i|>rahen3lQn. Jainprehenalon la ^jparently enhanced by 
activities of translation, interpretatloii, and extrapolation of knom 
experiences.*^ TSje practicing teacher might well aak, "FTo© \*»re do 
these known ejqperlences In vocabulary come?'* A practical response could 
be that "it '*sn*t that Inportwt to know" the etloiofflr of anyone»8 
vocabulary. It couW suffice to know that most children at the agf* of 
six already tiave a cocixrehendted vocabulary of over 17»000 wards and at 
least 7,000 dQrlvatlves.3 Reoogilsit« that each child has not likely 
ieamed the exact ssiae IXst of words, the exchange of these woi^ among 
studaitd veven at a^e six) is certain to produce a far greater 
vocabvdary than this already irapressive (loantlty. TSie oonoem tor the 
practicir^ teacher is r»t so much one of introducing new vocabulary as 
it is of utiliaix^ this gr^t resource already available. CX)Vlou8ly, 
InftsCTBl oowfflrsation <;n>portunltle8 is one approach, and all teachers 
have heard of «»e klrxlersarten drag-and-brag activities. Random 
exchange of Ideas ani voc^5ulary £t>r expressing tliose ideas tends to be 
too slow fca: matohlng the learning os«>aoitle3 of most students. Also, 
students do not learn from random experiences those patterns ftor 
attackli« problems efficiently. Iha knowledge-loaded worLi of our young 
stwients demands skills In organizing the search ftor solving problerne. 
They are not so concerned with what to think as how to think. Iteachera 
can no longsr be the safjB on the stage but must shift roles to become 
the golde on the side. Students can no longer be content with 
acoimulatlon of isolated f&cts and vocabulary, they need concepts ftor 
effectively solving problems anl casraunicating.** U» trick needed by 
the practicing teacher to develop vocabulary ia to provide students with 



^jenjatairi B^oota, et al., Th» Tastoncny of Kdmatioml ObJaoHoea, 
Handbook I: Cs'jnitioe Domain (Mew York: McKay Co., 1956). 

'aobert H. Seashore , Importance of Vocabulary in.^eon?ine,^.^ 
Langu.»08 adAla," Slamntur^ SnglUh JowtmU 25 (March, 19'»8), 137-1&2. 

S. BrurjBr , ThB Proaeaa of Sduaation Ctew Ycjrk: Random House, 
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activities Mhloh will help them orgEUilae their e)4>lo(ili« Ideas and let 
Vnm practice pattama nhioh can solvd a great tmbeir at needs* present 
and £Ut^. Ibe Ideas stlrulate lar^aage, Mhl<^ In turn tends to 
trlggn* nora Ideas that produce norn language; and the cycle oms on. 
ad infinitum. -o-^t ^ 

Another weU-knoMn prlnslple of leanUng la that knoNladee should 
begin from experloiQe with conorete* clearly dlsariffllnated qpeolflos. 
It la tine to leave the thecxrstloal and provlds sone concrete axanplea 
of v^at all of this means to developing nueney In vocabulary. Hotever, 
It nay be well Moxth the rsader*3 tine to review these theoretloal 
proposltlc.-* aftar coopletlx^ the article. 

Suf^poae the entire class of students Is aaloed to close thetr eyes 
and envision, for one ntnute* evexythlns th^ osui comjure Oicut (Chairs. 
After the sixty seconds have passed, the teacher soUolts aU the words 
students can collectively produce about the parts of ctasOm, Whicdi the 
teacher writes on the chaDdboard as fast as thay can talee tuxns and she 
can write. Ihe words are lUcely to Include "leg,** "axn," *H»ok." 
"gUder," "screw," "glue," "brace," "slat," "rur«," "seat," "ciofch," 
"leathar," "button," etc. U» teacher keeps taAtlng, with two mportant 
zules in mind about fluency drills: 

1. O0M*t edit, just record. 

2. Expect an eventual Xull-wlod and wait it out, allg^ly* 

Within a vary Sw seconds the chalkboard will be filled with m 
anasslns number of words for parts of chairs. At least someone considered 
each word as representing a part of seme idnd of chair. The expected 
luU-period wUl arrivej the teacher wlU wait far those rmaalnlng f>«w 
contributions Wtiich are tugged from the vwy bottom of the voofld^Oary 
baxvel present. 

Mien the students and the teacher Just can*t seen to wait Iocmbt 
fbr one more woam to pop out, the teacher writes a new wont at the top 
of the chalkboard and undocllnss it. The teacher ivites the word "or^ 
(if students are familiar with the term, the teacher could Mrite 
"synonyns") and invites the students to offer more words which mm 
about the same as the words fbr "parts" already recordM. Once again, 
students let fly with a barrage of words to be rapidly scribbled on the 
board by the teacher. StiU the teacher offlsra no censorship of arv 
contributed word and doesn't allow students to edit the donations of 
others. TIm lull-period comes and after a few laggii«s additions, the 
tea^r closes the door on synonyms. 

In an effort to help students fbcus on the ayston being iqpplied, 
the teacher asics if anyon> has an idea for another "topic." Farhapa 
someone suggests a topic of "oppositas" (antonyms) and the teacher 
requests any anton^ ftor the first word on the list for partA, then 
for the first word on the Hat for synonyms, etc. Vom the lists floes 
the focus of eyes and minds, finally to the end of the line. Then the 
lull-period retuxn.,; a faw belabored offatflnga firaa the more persistenb 
among the group, and done. 
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Alroady tto WBi>et of words tefbi^ tte olasa auispasaea ax>y 
poaaUble quantity that coold have bec^ producdd even the moat verbal 
of tte aascoA^ly^ Inoludtng tha teacher. Vm^ ftsw truly nen wc^:^ are 
among the oolima under the tlwee **toplda*** Some Marda ara used In neir 
ways £br a of the students^ and iioaia tnay be @eminely new words 
to one 0(r tk> of thoae present. The raoat obvioua addition la the almost 
atdfiserlr^ nuaber of words ooUected. One more thins mi^t be obvious if 
carefully observed; those words that were snuok in under the wire after 
the lull-period \»gpn sem to be among the more uni9ie» clever> creative 
contributions. Thoaa*late«comer words often stimulated a i«K>le series 
of idnas fbr a classification whicdx was considered a dead issue only 
seconds beftre. 

Of courae» more classifications or **topics^ could be used and again 
the students would be off to the races. Classifications sudi sq **sttt^»^ 
"^ises/ **naterials/ "^measurements/ etc., could have been used had there 
been more time> as pointed out the waary<»fingieied teacher. !Ilhe game 
si^ly had to be called due to time. The flumqy game must alwEiys be 
teminated because it is never ccmpleted. 

Now comes the task of evalUiation. The teachor asks the class how 
thay wish to evaluate all of the words they havw aEimssed. !Ehis too is 
approached systematically. Mlaiv^elled words are corrected (and the 
teacher is likely to find a few whether recorded teacher or studenta)» 
redundanoles are eliminated, the class may even dscide that some words 
were actually inappropriate £br tteir classification on seme basis, 
""lulling,** "^redundancies,^ and "^ins^apropirlate"* beoome topics used for 
the evaluation classifications. 

• Once the coxrected lists are conpltiH^ed, they serve as realty stimuli 
fbr creative writing, discussion of cqpelllng pattesns, samples fop 
Isppoving panoanship, etc. 1!he teatf)er has a multitude of materials fbr 
diagnostic instniction, particularly if students use their aaseoDbled 
words fbr indivi<kial purposes, such as creative writing. 

Another exaqple fto* the strategy of develcv^ing vooiAtulary fluency 
throuc^ stimulation of classifications would begin with a simple 
sentence, such as "The boy went to the store." The teadier could call 
attention to any of the words in the sentence. If "*boy"* is selected, 
the teacher mt^it suggest a classification like **alten)ativea** arxi 
x^equest the class to ofTer ide^ (words) for thii^ thai nlglht go to the 
store instead of the bqy. Some of the offtaines would be ^way out** 
perhaps, but many would be entirely ftesible. T^tesible or noft, ttm 
teacher would record eadh suggestion wltibout cet)sure and prepare for the 
lull-i)eriod experience. If the teacher sugsgescs a second classification 
of *'kind*' (adjectives) and guides the 8tudent3 to propose words which 
identify what kind of boy this is that want to the store, another list 
will (luickly develop before their eyes. Uhat oth^ classifications 
could be suggested for this fluency drill? **How did the boy go to the 
atore?** (verbs and adverbs). *%ftiat kind of store is this?** (more 
adjectives). What other possibilities for classifications could be 
used? 
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Fluency ctrtUa need not be limited to the devalopraent of atngle- 
word Ideaa; they can be used to Inoreode ideas tor phrases, sontenoest 
or whole stories. Vhan used in context or relation to seme Idea 
aUwady known, the words represent oocaplete Ideas anyway. However, If 
there is a ieairo tw ievelop fluetioy of mro oonplete verbal .Ueaa the 
teacher might project a slide picture of two people talking. After 
observing the picture for a brief period, the teacher could ask students 
to offer possibilities of who these characters are, where th^ are, ttot 
they are doing, what they are aDint' to do, *^t will happen after they 
do it, etc. ^ 

Uie product of the fluency drUl <toean*t always have to be •*real" 
words, either. If the teacher wantei students to practice their phonlsa 
skills, the could be aimed at seeing how many different filings 
that obey pnatiiGS niles could be developed fca> any givmi tfoird. The 
olaasifioations Mould be represented by each of the phonics xules knoMn 
to the students as applied to that wotrd. Unless position ztOes are 
required, tho students could su{^rt the spelling of *'ghoti'* as an 
eliglblo representation for the word "fish." After all, the ♦«f-flo«n4* 
is spelled ^gh" in words like **enou^," etc. Under that classification, 
••ph** could Mve been used for •*f" also, as could "ff .** To ftollow the 
pattern of f iuancy drill learning, students would have to wortc together 
in teams or at least pairs. Collective effort is an essential in^i^edlent 
of fluency drlLU, at leajt until 3tud»its really get the hang of the 
conc^. As pointed out by DonogJu»e,5 ••The process of vocabulary 
building involves sensory perception of an <*(3eot (or ttie attributes of 
an object) or peroeption Is adftod to new ones; the ccnposite is t^wn 
asooclated with famiiliar words or with words written or uttered by 
another person.** 

Fluency drills do not tend to be <|Liiet classroom activities; they 
usually reqeiiire verbal interaction and often oo<^ in highly motivated 
situations. Teachers who reject overt student participations won't 
lito or use fluency drills more than once. As pointed out so aucclnotly 
by Stewig, ••The key to vocai:»ilary growth, as with so many areas in 
langLiage arts, is the teacher's own interests.**^ Teachers who are 
ccesfortable with the himi (scmetimes a roar) of dynamic young minds at 
their business in the leazning-f^tory they call their dasoroom may 
find it necessary to renins fluency drill beginners that there are 
others in une ouilding, but they will likely have £)ivarable results. 

Teachit^ children to use their minis is, to some educators, the 
basic function of the teacher, 'teaching was pextiaps a aae^ reasonable 
occupation when tto curriculum was fonuaed on teaching reading, writing. 



^Mildred R. Lonctghue » Tha Child and th$ Engliak Leofiguaga Arta 
(L!i4buiue, Iowa: W. v. Brown, 1971), p. 361. 

^J. W. 2te»ig , BxploHng Language vith CHldwi (Golutfaus, Ohio: 
aeries Merril. 3o., IS?**), p. 359. 
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and aritntaetlc* In inu^y of tuiuy'u aiu-soroomj, tte»3e aubjecta are 
merely L:{>urtant tooi3 for ttilr)iclr\t; tiie i^ai curriculum all cis^ long 
la •♦teswriiris; for thinkl;i^.**7 in ijuch alasarcxHtu^ even the (^stlana 
^i^Ked ty :;-.*ujfte?rj ar^ ^^eured to jy^tetnatlcaUy developlne thinking. 8 

Hetjaniiej^ tik? Jtruta.^ Uf^pilud by tlw teaciier, \Mcabulary 
balldini: rt* loix'e^ conatasat attention and time In tr^ clawroom. Every 
day acme tl'iie ^nuuld ue ta«ceti fur dUaAJK:lon of worda used or needed 
for tlie eouriitiieatlon of idt>aii« It jeen& iioc^^at e}q:>edlent, howevert 
to appXv thla tbte to pmctleins patterns (using vocsU;ulary) itfiich will 
^d£f ^tudentd to a contLiual d^velopmsnt of vocabulary IcHig after they 
leave t^te ula^aroonu r^du U not to Imply that thejre iis no value in 
teaching cHotionary skllh^ or any of the aapy specific akillts tradition* 
ally aouoclatu-i with vocabulary development » KhoMledge Is atill the 
fUncbmentai attribute fOr all hi^-^r levels of thinking* tHit it is 
merely the first of several dt^» Ifofbrtunately* some students are 
^eiaora given ti^ opportunity or the patterns for using the knowledgis 
they nave ilr&a4y collected. 

l^)eaklng ^f collecting Knowledge* a list of resouroes irtiich mahy 
teacriers nav.« fo<jid useful f<^ ideas in develf^ing vocabiUaty is added 
as an appenoU. ^Iko the ideas offered here on flusnqy drills* these 
^pod ideats ax« not n;aily oriji^nal* at least not completely original. 
"Shtey Mere developed Ly aalng systematic patterns Ibr the m^st part* 
mixei >ritn a bit of e^erienee and lots of fUn with students. Flael 
tree to use them all aj needed* with as much fluency as success will 
tolerate. 



7HaMu* et al* rcaahin^ for Thinking (Ooludibus* Ohio: Charles 
i^rriU Co.* U67). 

^torrlj A. oandezns* CloBaroom ^M^Btione: Vhat Kinda? (Hew York: 
Harper and a>w Co.* 1966). 
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INDIVIOUAIUING UWGUAGE THROUGH 
CREATIVE BEGINNINGS 



Raynelda 8* Vthlte 



'^Sliould pre-flrst .y^joht chllcirer; reati?** At Orea^rlar Elerjantaty 
achool> Wa^iJln^an Town3iilp> Xnoianapoiia^ Iniianat I am lAtlt LeaCter 
for 2;ui uri^cuied «diider^arten> Itrst arid i^otjd gcuiie unit with ai^roxl-- 
inately l4o ohiiiren, fo»ix* tea^tiex"a, /ind two paid instruct tonoL aides. 
As I .jjurveyed tije pre-3caooi iatewlew re«5ulti5 ftm the f>i idndar^^oten 
children t?nroilt?d Iti iny two cia«J3ej^ I found six cirdldren were 
readiiig fluentl^'» aeven who were i^ec'icin^; :»aa^ itordQ^ twenty«»;^verx wiK> 
wdre in various advijtxiced pre^^readln^ stsuj^^$ sund tlxixteeri children wh^ 
would neel a oors tivjrou^ readln^^as pre gram. Today I to shvjpe 
wltzi you Wm? pi:x)r7«54m 1 developed-<w ••Jreative Begjimfng?." 

I t^ve explolneti i.;^^ liad a ne-id for an individualised '/^irly 
reading pro«:7ni:n. ^ioxt. I wiU explairt nM we ^tructta^i the ptxgrm and 
we did i'. nruct; It £un an^i cresit.ive. 

HjW? 

Tte fj»re-readL»v; Inwntorr ^-ew from talidng infoxmlly witn the 
individufJL kirKterearten child v*.;itlns tte cliuarocxa on hli first day 
of jchoci. fiiac;; ctiild toured trjd room v«ith hl3 mother^ th^en ias 
scnedul^d for a fifteen mlnitf ir.corval with the tead^^. F om this 
visit y I developed a proceriur^ f^r testing tiie chili* a awarf ness ani 
icnowrxl-;e jVi 

1. Colors 

2. Counting (Bote) 

3* Numeral Identif^.aatlon 

^. Jet HecogiitiDr. 

5* Ali^vabet Rdco./dtion 

C*iilda?en who knew ai: the alphabet— upper and lower Ai3»>-Wire checiced 
fbr imMlfid^ of bet* jvdxiiS soi^ndj. Also includeii was a picture the 
child drew^ and ejq- Alned, for the teacter. Thiti f?ave aome indication 
of the child's fir nutor cattrol as well as speech patterns and 
Interests. {ThLa procedure was expanded by a curriculum cocinlttee and 
is •;t)Q)lained In * :» Vfesiilnstan Tbwnjhip iCindfi^gaPt^n Ccmtpendium. V 

Mow a itn iture wa^ needed for inpl^aa&ntinc individaal leamlf/j 
riaeds. ^JtetUrj Ready to Settd^^ ikn^ton Mifflin's pre-reading ski Us 
pro jram» nad ^^onr^rly oeea used with all children and now was useu 
with some of the children warking with consonant sounds. This pro^^ 
introducea :...etten: of tne alpl^abet in four groip: of six or seven 
letters, ^^^se ^14x3 are: 
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Oi'o^p 1 - aMFDID and gmfold 

•TQiq;) 2 BWSKAT mX b w 3 e a t 

Groap 3 ^ rCNZKJU and pcnakju 

Qroup 4 • HRLXY^V and hrixycjv 

oarcU T/ieve used with ttia chlidrBn to discover their knonlodgs 
cf the JLphatet. Uaually the rXr3t I'itter of the ctdld^a name wad 
^nowr. Virstt followed by Juitoled letters of hla naw. One grot?) of 
fjhUd.-en waa Identified— those Knew jp^w^ If any^ letters* Theee 
chli iren were asalgr^ g^m^a and aotlvltlea for developing shape 
JL^jrimlnatlon^ Indudlng letter ahape^* gradual ly» two or thrae 
lfi;ter^ were Introduced^ ai^ln from tiie child^s name* and theee were 
:.eazt)ed i;efore atteoptla^ to learn otliers. 

A second group of children reoo^ssed acm of the letters. Ihe^y 
were drilled dally on one of letters^ pro^^^e^ialng ftom Cb:^up 1 
throu«:^i Qroup 4. The numbers of children within the groi^ chang9d» but 
until nearly the end of the year there was aotoeone In cacii alphabet 
group* 

If the :r«ild could not natch sounds and Identify the ai^sirc^rlate 
letter » he was g9:*ouped for Instruction using the same progression of 
soundj as prevlo*i^ly described for identifying letters^ except that at 
this point only consonant sounds were tau^t* He first worted with ^Vf* 
and sounds. Then he worked with "CT and proceeding throu^ the 
gtxx4>j as: 

arov^ 1 ^ M a F D 
Obx>up 2 B S W T 
Oroi^ 3*-PNJKandC 
Group 4 - H L R Y 

With the areaderst vocabulary was groi|>ed nuch the same as al^^habet 
and bounds. Vords were grcn^sed to be learnedh^first f!cs^ sections of 
booccs* pro^sslng throu^ the aitire boolc. Word cards printed in 
colors were cued to the pre-iprlaers*-*red» blue and green* 

rtecord Keeping played an important role in tbet individualizing 
process* "Che teacher's main recordr-day to das^**-wis five-inch by 
eig^it->lnch index card with the child* a nana on it. Trie skill group* 
the boo^ namt^ and pag|»» troiU)lesome vocabulary* and comets were 
listed and dated. Iihen Binary cards were used» they were siiqply 
punciied with the child sharing that milestone. Skewering the cards fbr 
grouping was sisple and effective* but frequently classroom help was 
utllt^edp— parent volunteers or older classmatas Svm the same or other 
unit J wiudn arct^r^riar. Bather than relinqiuish each individual's 
card* a list of children working on a skiU was kq)t with the matertaXs 
at tne learning center. 

•Jttor record^keepia; Instrunmts included si8>*up calendars fbr 
voliTiteer help* ^id sheets with names and skills to be checked off as 
tney were accomplished^ and Did It . • sheets. i<hen a student 
coopleted a task* he colored the square by his name on this fbnxu 
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What? 

Every day children wori^ lndlviiual2^ or In amall ptH^^ 
inctei«¥lentlyt o€\ their vllsujiosed skUl neecte. reading progjrmu 
structure had been e)q>lained to them» and they Jielped to aet Uieir own 
rato*"dca& ^icilld would bo l<$am>d tt«l3 year atid sone next year* 

Wonohopa nad been held for infomlng volunteer parent and student 
aides aoncemlns the structure of the prDgram. They were esioows^d to 
use a variety of laaterlals when they assisted in the ciassrooa* Fla«h- 
carda could be a check to see ittiich letters realty needed more mvai 
then these cojld be written with fingers in wet sand tx^St written on 
the cnaltcboard» written on ps^r^ or they might be used in filing games* 
**i3eautlful Lllndfblds** were nade trom felt with elastic at the back fos^ 
easy accessibility, 'idlboden and beaded letters (again fVcm the group of 
letters the child was learning) would be felt and guessed. Matching 
^ms with upper and lower case letters were also popular^o^especially a 
^t added ut HalXoweentiste that was sh^)ed like bats! 

Crdldren nft^ were working on sound gensiralissation^othis skill over^ 
lat^d both the gxAxps of cnildren leamliig a]phabet and the children 
learning worrjL;~couli play sound matching games. 1!h^ were some with 
boards and spltmer-j^ sgme made £^ cardboard in various sh&«>e8 and 
played by toiTdng over a pair that began witn the same sound. With the 
readers; matching ^sstmes were also used for more adi^anced reading skills 
such as blends^ iigrapns^ and identifying short ani long vowel sounds. 

Fbr teaching vocabulary, usually the pre-primer itself was the 
incentive. They liked to read— ft^equently! They read to their fWends} 
they read to a first or second grade reading partner; and they read to 
everyone who wsJU^ into the room! Additional vocabulary practice was 
gained from playing board games— "racetracks'* that utiliaad their own 
collection of tipy cars moving around a track of pre-primer words, 
l^isy also enjoyed ^^BingD** games that utlli:::ed the same nosrds. 

;4ithin tr^ room snelf space was limited, and much of the equipment 
was recused wltnin ^iesks, labeled accordingly, or on tables. Cardboard 
boxes covered witn brigjt)tly colored butcher paper became flexible, 
movable learning centers. Ihey could be used as easels simply by 
sticking Jtralgf^ pins into them, and they had four surf^s. Smaller 
boxes could Jit on tables or desks, and larger ones were simply placed 
<xi the floor. 

The color center (a large box) remained a popular center all year^ 
One aide rad larce cwyons with the color words printed on them. A 
jecond jiU^ ^tad a clown witli ei^t balloons. Each balloon had a nunober 
ftx» one to eight, referring to tte color of the balloon. The third 
side had a color c^^art ^in ^Ith the tiards printed beneath the 
colored ohc^s. The fouxth side di£q^layed work the child could choose 
to do. ^rfltn each urdt of Jtucfy, color by word and color by nuaber 
papers wer«? placed In a box on top of the color center box. Also on 
tv.p 'f Wils center was tne •'tey*— a manila folder with the picture of 
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a Dig Key on It. Xn^ide Uxi^ wsu h corx^tly oolarad picture. After 
thd ohUd finlai.^ nls project* ha could check to see if he had 
corx^ctly rnatcned the color tfordbs or numbers and check the *X lAd TtdB 
• • • dheet* 

Fiaya ana pui^;>et ahowa were ii:fx>rtarit to U3» and Me g^ve ^veral. 
l!he children verbalised the parts » cast theraselvea* then nade their 
*^coatiQes»^ Iheae Mere usually baaed paper ba^^i-^ither fbr 
pM{¥)et3 or f^e macKiS. In our plays we nade if) our cm p&xta^ but when 
Ma did **T!)d Uttle Hed Hm** tto ohildren rrad the parts trm their 
3cott» Fbresman reader, to Hall.^ SpoKen Xangaaga became t^rltten 
language aa mn-readera too«t part in the play, th^ learned to 
mco^iiae speech balloons desighs^ting ttieir partd»»**Not **I Mill," 
etc. This was tapped to be used as a read-ak>t^ activity or a child» 
initiated puppet activity. 

Uhy teach early readiog? Because nany children alrea4ir damonstrate 
pre-^readinc akills; loapy are already reading. 

Um? by using an orderly system that the (tfiUdren can knm and 
share, by usliig convenient and ccnslse record»kaeping aysteBB» by using 
all the 4tud..nit, parent and aide help available^ ani by encouraging 
clasuaatoj tu isiip each other we can Mork on nany skills at nahy levels 
of abilities. 

iflkzt can we io tomorrow? Hopefully, something more exciting and 
creative than today! 

NOTES 

1. Kiniai'^wten Ccmp^f^dim^ M^S.D* >bshington Tb«nship, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46240, 1:;^73. 

i. Harrison, M. Lucile» Durr, tfilliaiD K.^ and McKee. Faul» 
Oetting Heady to Head (Boston: Houghton miTUn Co., Ufl). 

3. Bobinson, Helen M., i4onroe, Netrion and Artley, A. Sterl, 
B§ai^ to Roll (Olenview, UL.: Soott Fbresman & Co.» 
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NATHOIATICS AS A LANGUAfiC 



uni«M«). Llnvlllt 



As m Moric with boys and glria In the eiesentary gmdou Me find 
ttiat a toajor poit;ian of our tine is apent in helping tham d^valop tte 
lan^Mgd aicLUs of reading, Mrttlng, 3{iecucins» and liatonir^. The 
Insigh&Atl teacher does not Merely set aside specific periods of the 
d8(y far the deveXoianr^ of tha»e akiUs> but tries to use all of the 
day*s activities to fbster Xaagjagi deveXopoBnt. One area tttdoh 
daaervea soae special consideration with respect to the Integration of 
lanetage Mltn ano^r area is Betheaatica. 

Since aathacaatios la essentially a stui^ of relationtmips* we 
mtfljbt think of the ways In which we descrUbe these relatlon^xlps, 
(|i«ntitative and spacial, as uains & sqpecial kind of Xmffiaae; the 
language of mathenatics. As we view this t^eolal langwae and oomldar 
its uses, perhaps it would be wise to exaodne the waya in ttoSOx ttwi 
lansuags of mathenatioa and a descrtptlve lanfluaga, auch aa fiotfliaht 
are sinilar and diffiairent* Xf it wore po*Fftl*>l ' ft fw ua to oapitallaa on 
the almllaritiea and be aleiit to the areas of difftoanoe, then our 
teaching task and the subsequent learning would be nore naaningftd. 

If we were to GOB^are the langjaaa of nathaatttios with other 
languages, penchaps one striking difflsrenoe iftlOh beocnea Innedlaetely 
apparent is the absence of words in toatheaatios which have dlfDarant 
laaaningB. Vftien a child uses the glossary In his basal reader or his 
dictiomay, he is oonfirented wlttx a variety of an ani n gp fbr 4ny paxti- 
oular word* In using a desor^ive langMga this is, of oourse, 
necessary* The languaga whi^ is used to ooBBuniaate ideas ^bout 
relationships in aathsafttlas, however, lauat be acre preoiae. It needs 
to be as concise as possible, and nay not be redundant. Vbm a 
oathenatioal tern is used by an eleaantary teadter, working with a 
group of children, the tem should nean the sana aa nhan it was used 
by last year's teacher and the satae as when it will be used by next 
year's teacher* While it is true that the lai^puga of iBatehanatios, 

once a tw& is given'a meanlng,^^ meaning oust be used with * 
consistency* Not doing so results In confusion on tiM part of ^ 
learner* >fct nitst, for exaniile, reoogpiae 1^ difftosnee between the 
tenoB '*e<|ual** and ''equivalent'* and use then oorreetly* Barly work 
with sets causes us to look with children at sets which have the sane 
jaeatoers and refer to the sets as equal* kfe then ocqpare sets whioh 
oan be placed in one»to-one correspondence with ea<:^ other and reftr 
to them as equivalent sets* The flfth^grade teacher should not refer 

are "congruent*" Precision and consistency are of paraaouot laportanDa* 
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SlnUariy, ttte tezm; which we ude evety day It; t\a sathtjoities of 
the eletjwntaiy ochool should be uaed In a w^y which promotes «j»ctnegtf 
am oooslatency. Aa examples, aonolder the ttsnas "adlencT and "utan." 
Miile we have for acme tiao Ik^Ipea ciai<:U>»n generalise Uiat an adlend 
aOciea tc an aiiani ylolJL; a dim, we iavt* rjilit.«a tv> uie ttw .^awe t««»s 
whm teactang subtraction, hy hv^lpint; chXldxvtt to tiiat an aiieni 
taken ftm a ^ yields an aOJend, >fe are i^in^ cc^iSlstent 1a cnar use 
of tha tenna and nelpir^ to Uluatmt<; Uia relationahlp wt)loh exlata 
between the opemiooa of addition and aubtraatloti. Ustn^ tenia aud) 
as mumnX, aubtrahand, and diff&r»nee are of little help hi ahcMlng 
thla t^latlonahip. A almilar caae <!an be made for ttte lue of the tema 
"XSictor* and **product** in both taultlplloation and division. If puplla 
have diacovered that a f^tor tinaa a factor ylelda a product, t^ a 
product divided by a X^tor can yield a factor. "Rds ia tscp more 
beneficial to the pupil in eats^liahine the ralatlonahip between the 
operatlona of nultlpUoation and division than using factor and product 
for nultipXlaatlan followed by cfuotient, dlviaor, and dividend for 
divli:iort. Prior to the advent of the newer mathenatloa ptogcmaa for 
tna elementary achool, thla problaa waa oon|iounded by tne use of 
flultipiler, snultipiicand, bioA product for multiplication. Ag^, 
conaiatency <jf usa^ ia )»|>ortant if the lantsuage of natiieaatica la to 
be tneaningfui. 

In a liito nanner, tlie elensntary teacner should be al«%rt to diffi- 
culties onccunterod when w>rda nay have one tnaaninc in nathenatica and 
a diffarent connotation when found in a atory. Sen, line, baae, and 
face are but a few exanplea of worda which nay mean very dlf^rent 
thin^. A1.30, we ahould be aware of the dianglns function of worda 
used In sathemtica wiien prefixes and aufflxea are added. Miile the 
child aay know tha word **divide,** he nay not be jtaniliar with Morda 
aucn aa oivlJlon, dlviaor, dividend, divisible, and dlviaibllity. Do 
not aaaune that knowledge of the baalc word iqpiiea knowledge of the 
variations. 

A3 the Child begina to read, provide many Kinda of activitiea 
itfjich encourage the left-to«rl^t progreaaion. etsirljf work *tith nunber 
aantenoes should reinforce thla. Vfiien a child haa diaoovered that the 
Jolnlns of a aet of three and a set of one clvea ua a .let of four, he 
tiar- produced one of the basic facta In the set of related fsusta f<»> 
four. Trie .'erAence for tnla fact ahould be wrltttn in the horizontal 
fom of j 4- 1 " 4. Me must be awartt, however, that we face a special 
kind of ciollenge when m nuat soon \ielp the children use other 
patterns of eye niovenent aa they read ttie lan^taQS of statheiaQtics. 
After usln^ the left-to-rl^t praigreasion, tte child uust then learn a 
top-to^tiOttom pro»^sslot> in the case of 
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A point Ussxt uticrUli aJL^o te niuJe at tidj juncture coiM^enu the 
xvIatioti^rUi recuilii^ ;3peed in reading i^tory to treading speed with 
respect tu the lan^jja^ja of nathei»tles. Too oftent we aissume that a 
gyol m'^^fcr sw^t noc^oasarily te a ftut r^aOer^ Kv^tti if thl3 wad the 
vCv;*^, real iifflculty cm be taneountered by the child who trl^ to 
the rttaOli:;^ •jpet-i :ie lit reading jtorie;j to the i^sadin^ of jnathe^ 
natlc;^. 'I^;e eletnentaty teaeht^r m^t be constant iy aware of the fstot 
ttk'iv the rt^u^Une! a ciiLid doeu in rtatiiemticu requlr^a detalied and 
careful attention, i^ie rate ujed for thl3 type of reading may^ in 
f^t» be quite alow. It in not at all uncomoon for rereading to be 
rieceujazv* 

Aj t^ie ofilU r<^ada in matheRaticst there are dkiUa yttO^ch are 
^eirv; Ueveiopeci ir; tne rt^^sUar reading tlit^ which can be put to cpod 
uae. If a aiit^^ i^iO^ had e:Q>erienoe in readli^ paragra;^ and finiing 
the aalTi idt^a ^f Uie para^;rapii* there can be 9cm canyover ^mx 
readin** veital (jr ^jHcxy^ problenu. In this cade» we want diUdren to 
extract tne pertir^ent infoxmtion from the verbal problem andl orgpnlse 
it In a m;/ wiilch enables tham to 3clve the problem. Quite often 1^ 
Involved wrltinc ^ ntssber sentence using the pertinant lnfbrmation« 
If pupila rave learned that a sentence using wordls oust convey a 
ccmplete triju^it» tiau uame baaio idea can be used in the writing of 
nuitor ::entence;;. Usuallyt the child is ^XfOQ^ to sentences in 
inathematics In tnreo basic forms. A nutsber sentence toay be of the tbm 
2 ^ 3 f>* lii thij caaet the sentence is a trum sitntertM. The 
sentence 2 ^ a ^ C perfectly g30d sentence, but happens to be a 
faUe aMtefisi. In taiOng tlie pet^lt)ent infomation fVom a verbal 
proolcm ara writing it In the fom of a smtence, it will probably be 
Ixi tne fom 3 * LJ » or t^^ f^m of an 0p0n 0ent0no0. The task at 
hatxlft then, i& to write the c^>en sentence and then i»uce a true 
•sentence of it. 

Alone «lth learning to read and write nimber sentences comes the 
need to underutariu tiie oKinings of operation symbols used in the 
nimber senteficej and tise punctuation of tiae sentences. Early esqposure 
to the symt}ol for addition {^) has teen accoR|)anied by the verbal!-* 
sation of th^ symbol ^plus.** li^t only is plus not a part of the 
child* ;s vo;:uuulary» but tne term doe.: not imply what tlie operation of 
ddiitioti «Jkiej. Wtiun nuQber sentence 2 4^ 3 5 is read as **two 
plua tiiree viu:*: a flvt.*** the verbalisation offfers little in the way of 
explainitig wt;:it is riaj^eninc* Xf» Instead^ tne sentence was r^ead as 
**tWD add three L*» five^ the operation la nore clearly illustrated^ 
u.^lnr: i'^^T^T *^^^^* wtiloh the child is prUjaoly alr^idy fteilliar. 
heall;:la^ t;at tulji a potontt'il trouble :90tt the elemmtary 
teactit^r rnay ub^i wIjii to Int^r^tret the subtraction syo^l 
••taite awv** i*'^ $ariy '^jrK mtJier tnan the more traditional ••minus. 
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While the isynis^ for nuLtlpUcation (x) I3 standarOl^ refterml tc as 
"tlmst"* the teaoher nay wish to conaldter subatltutlng tte term **of 
The dtvlsicci dyiQboi (f )t the nK>3t troublesaoe ol the operation syidbold 
for childrerit roay be better unJerstood if children rt^ise that the two 
dotj represent u^i rjetnLora of a dlvLiion probluia^ Tliiu> 6^2 way be 
wltten as 



in Mhich the mroraia are x&ed in place of the dote. ThLs can provide 
a gpod bacKground for i^oric in IVactic^ which will aon» later» 
e^paciaUy whsn an Jjqproper fraction must be rsnamed as a uttiole or mixed 

Ttm ^ ixi which punctuatioi narks are used in a sentence written 
in the Ehfilish languagf^ 2iay affect sisiificantly the maaning of the 
sent;ence» Conjider the following exanples: 

1. **The presidant of the cleusst** said Mr. Aznold» **wa8 most 
dBpendable»** 

2» The p^sident of the class saidt **Mr« Am>ld was most 
dependable 

While the words of the two exanples are the samst the diff^dring 
pinctuation causes a considerable ohanga in the maaning* In the 
lanffli^^ of math^ticst consider these exaiqples: 

1. (40 - 18) ♦ 2 « □ 

2. 40 - (Id + 2) « □ 

Here» the numerals as well as the operation syntf)ols are the sa^a 
in the two sentences. Because of the difference in punctuaticnt the 
first number sentence namss the nun^r 24. The second mnobe^ sentencet 
how»ver» naroas the number 20» Attmti<» should also be given to use of 
the CQiana» the bracket > and other fbrms of pttiCtuation which are 
necessary for the lari&me^ of mathamatics* As is true of iQigUsht the 
proper use of the pinctuation mark is crucial* 

PertiapSt in tha final analysiSt a major portion of our task as 
elanantarv teachers lies in naking ourselves more aware of the 
similarities and dif£^H>ences vMdi exist between all areas of studty 
i^ch make up the total elemantaxy curriculum* If wa can csqpitalize 
on the points of similarity and be on guard for the diff^srenoes whidi 
may turn out oUierwise to be trouble spotst we will maka the teaching 
task and tte learning task nrre meaningful and more enjcyable* 
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THE POEM AS PUY. 
PUZZLE* 
PERFORNMICE 



J«nM S. Nulllcan 

I like the these fbr this year's reading conf&renoe, Uvlng 
lan^iage Throu^ Creatl\K» R^uUng, slnoe it IsnpUes a cotui^ of leading 
I wry nuoh approve of. TJjls conoept is particular!/ appUoabla to the 
reading of poetry. Creating Meaning la a co<^««tive enterprise betiieen 
the author and the reader. Reading poetry should not be a passive 
reception of a inessag? written by an >)UthQr. As a tmom movie nogjl 
once said* "If you have a mesaagiat ij&td a telegram." 

Reading poetry is an active «ifc«prlse» in which a raoier creates 
meaning uai^g the Instruaent of sysabols on a page* The raaXissed poem 
U iQore like a itauAe built» usin^ a set of plans dram by aa architect. 
It is like a lOksic perfbzned by a nusiciui trm a ousieal scrape. The 
architect's plars, the susioal scttce, the written poem are only pertly 
completed Morkj of art until thay arc made real by the perfbnner*8 art. 
In the case of poetry that art is ti a art of reading. I suggsst, then* 
that the reader's art is the perf%»na«?*s art and that tMo nodes of thia 
art are the poem as play and the poem as puszle. 

I cane ;von the poem as play in an unlikely way* a way that I 
doubt that anyone attending this oonfbrsnoe would advocate. Whan I mkb 
in the seventh 0»de I had a har^xased teacher who believed in having 
students mejaorlae poetry. So far so gpoA* Bxt maoorizlng poetry Mas 
not elective with her. EvsxyaoB in the class had to mmAsa laeny 
lines each waek. Those who failed to do so f&lt her wrath on the end 
of a fifteen-inch ruler. I can't think of any technique more mlikBly 
to lead to a love of poetry* but with n» it wriOBd. I can envision 
aom of my fomer classmates who noit refuse to read ll£^ vnme 
in a daily newspaper; but I became a teacher of EhgUsh. 

In reciting poetry aloud, I could savor the words in w no«th and 
almost f9el their forms. I could hear their rhytha and rhyme, atooe 
a story line was helpful in raaiaDri&lng, I chose narrative poetry tAien- 
«VBr potkJible. To cheer up what was too often a dreary task, I ehoae 
humorous poetry whenevea? it was available. I still raswaber some of 
the poane I mamorized and recited: "The Cr««atlon of Sam McCtee*" "A 
Ballad of John SUver," "Robinson Cmsoe's Story," "A Lady in Distress." 

In ay nine years as a hi^>-school teacher, bqt notion that v 9try 
as play leads to a love of poetry was reinfbroed as I read and * cited 
tsom msBPry narrative and hugoorous pooas. I fbund that student), like 
stories and wit in verse. They waryr also {qK>raolativ» of the 
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perfbnnance of reodtirv; poenu IVod nk^ncry. Frequently X ahaae poess 
tram pq;>ular ma^lnii^* m that tliey could hdar poema U)ey oould undexv 
stand. C^:»\>llai7 to n^^ perfoittaiic^ waa an invitation to atudenta to 
bring in tneir own f^vorltea for recitation and I'eadlng. 

I ua:;^£Ul wt to piacc tr^eoe poemj In a **u{ilt.** 'Stietse are 
po€«s not for Jtudy^ but for enjo^nt. X*v^ found tixat it worlcs muoh 
better to iiave periodic poetry daya^ in Which students and teacher bring 
In sose of their favorites and share them with the others. 

Wiiat do JtudentJ learn frcm thlis exercise? "Ehey learn «tf»t they 
Knew aj children but have fbr^ptten— that poetxy is rausiCt with Its 
rhyn» and mythn. They learn that one linportant purpose of poetxy is 
entertalnmLint* 7ney learn that poetry doesn*t necessarily have pzoftound 
sieanino^ to be plumbed only by teachera, that poetry can be uncooixLi- 
cated and fUn aj mlX^ 

At tr^e j{.p>:)jlt^ p^^le Is poetry as pusu^le. There are also poens 
'lifficolt to ivad» po*. w condensed and rich In meaning that the^r 
contain m^u anitlsulty. Stud^ts believe that tliese po^ have **dB^^ 
n»anin^ tr/tt only teachers and other adult wi^e people can f&thOQU 
yisatiixio^ jo'im :qycterlou3 and almost tnystioal* 

'I^')eoe poenK^ are best approached as puzzles^ and moaning is only one 
elenx^t to ^;3olved»** Itje reader searches out hao the author has 
created nusic and mDaning« now ha ha^i c£^tured an ei^erience in words 
for the et>joyn»nt and enrichment of oth^. reader fl^aras out the 
3oaietii»s convoluted syntax a^^d the obst^are but precise vdcabular^ of 
a poem. Tbe reader discovers the drsona hidden and condansed in some 
poena and flejnes out that drama In his imagination. 

But Instead of ping on about poetry^ let us look at one poem^ 
"^itocy^** by Richard Pedc* and see how it illustrates poetry as play» 
pusslet performance* 

Nancy*^ 

Teyln^ hard to Iook hard^ 
You balance with one anide turning unclar» 
Your eyes» sloping off your fttce^ 
Aiding only tha chosen word overteard. 

X wonder at your clothes: 

The e^cpensive skirt^ 

'ihe l<2ati:ier boots^ 

Clinging to your calves^ 

Plinths for thi^ trm sculpture. 



^M^eprinted by penoission of Saturday ReHM/itoi^ld and the author. 
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Hearing zIt^ ilttie moan 

Bt^hlnd your volc^» 

Ihe Uttle tu^ that clijialas 

^1 m ooRRUtxlaatltic with t\ift> wneny.** 

I wait with prliefal putXenoet 
ibr I naw ijeaM you after eve:-y aiaa3~ 
tAat id it? *iVenty times this tern? 
And esu^ tim qy patience seems more 
narveloud to me. 

Speakinc of relevance^ eaqplaJning where 

I went wrungt 
^;o«rlnc the existential aicull beneath 

loy akinrcbep philoaop^^ 
lusting nk^ only to icnow that I have 

failed you> 
Have OriVKU you to thd barrioadea. 

mind wanders aapng your threats of 
anarcfiy. 

Blood in tnct Jtreets. Tt^ tenacity of you! 
Every day ^Mdien; every day burning 
Wltn borrowed fire. 

Are we neuclng Iove> you mi It 
Across this fjnied-oaic desk? 
)fou who would bridge the generation 
gap 

With raLBQon criaio; of the innoiated 
urklerpriviie»^. 

* 

In t^je faculty sheeting* sonfione 

xooe> Sluing; 
Ladies a^ui jentL0^n^ ar^ 

Ttia fij^t genet^tion that wzb * 

picked 
Hife^tim it aried. 

And from thl3 tyranny of solicitude 

I jend y-M bac^^ beloved^ 

To the bvricades 

In your expenjive sicirt* 

-^Richard Peclc» Satux'daff H^Hm^ 
June 19b9t p. 6. 

'Die TOtfiOd of reading I ase with a ciitss is to write the poem on 
trie iioard stanza at a tine. r.tudents then cotnoent jithcut having the 
benefit of wiiat is to follow; thus they must concentrate? on the word 
befoT'e ti*^ ml not rusr. ahead> in speed^reading f&siiiotit to see hcif 
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the pcjm turns out. Alongside each atanza I Mrite students* ooansnts. 
Bach student also his or her record of ooiaaents. Students are 
encoiraeed to gp back and correct comaents In the li^t of aucceedii« 
3tan:a3. 

Xhare are a ntaber of matters to puzzle over In the poent ii» Is 
sp akirts? How old is Nancy? Mhat has hs^spened before the eixperlsnoe 
na.Tat^d in the poesa? Does the apoaketr in the poea share the opinion 
ov "doosone** in the next-to-last stanza? What is the apeater's final 
acti'jude todtard Niuicy? Is the opinion of the speaker similar to the 
'4>i>»lo« of the author of the poert? What is the aeanlng of ••plinths," 
'•eaOstentlal,'* "Iraaolated,'* ••barricades?'* Why were these words 
selected? aw are ••the lanolated undezprlvUessd^ in the poen^ and Nhat 
L'i ••borpometi flra?^' What did riaaoy look like whan her eyes wet« 
•^dlc^ingT off her ftoe? Who precisely is the "eneoiy" In stanza three? 
What is the si^ilfioance of the colon In stanza two and the dash In 
stanza fbur? 

After students puzzle out the drana taking P3Ace In the poem and 
speculate on the attitudes of the author, the apeakar, and tfancy, they 
are read^ to pl2^ around with the poem and perfbm it. After they have 
••torn the poem apart*^ in analyzing it, th^ can put it back tossther 
with an oral interpretatlm of the entire poeta. 

die method of perfonoance that I have £t>und quite successful with 
high-school honors students is liflprovlsatlon. I ask one student to 
assume that he is stotltaneously the author of the poem and the speaker 
in the poem. He has sent in this poem about a particular girl in his 
class to the Joturiay Rtvitw, Another student assumes the role of the 
girl, who is vetxy angry about being written about and, as she sees it, 
put>lluly ridiculed. Ihese two students iDoprovise vhe scene as the girl 
enters the teachar'a office to protest. 

Students thus fael the drama of the poem fk<om the inside and 
idantify with the characters. They puzzle out the pn^laoB in the poem 
and ejqperlence the poem as play (in a double sense!}. And finally, 
they p0vfom the poem and, we hope, come to understwid that the 
written poem, like the nuslcal score, is only half conpleted. Tb exist 
fUlly, the poem reqtdres a sensitive reader, who will read it actively 
and creatively. 
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SX.O.O.P.xLEARNING CENTERS ENCOiflMGE 
REAOINfi FOR LIVtNG 



Hftfilyn BruMMtt 
Caroline Cass 



Vsve you ev»r a blackbird? If you*re reading this» you pidasiay 
mpm*t, but you mox« than Uioely rmaabw thO09 Nt» were— th» studsnts 
Mtx> coul(Sa*t raad ani were ao obviously labeled that the rest of the 
iiorld also kemi ttey coul(iii*t read. HbpefiOly, today, there are no aaorei 
blaoldblrds, or bluGA>lrds or robins In most olassroooB. Innovations in 
education have moved beyond the distasteful groq>ins» ubioh bares a 
child's inadeqviacies, to nettiods «hi(di adopt a more personal teobniqiw— 
lalutng mati <^d fbr tihat he has to off^, by ctq^tallsing on his 
strong points, and providing a sprtnglboazd tron rOaHjii he can gem in all 
areas of language arts. 

Ihe "{nraeess** of individual mt ion appears, at the least, a 
fbmidable, if not portentous und»n»king, and it can beoome less 
threatening «Mily if we stop refezring to it as Mm^ing to 2w dom to 
students arid begin regArding it as a uoy to tktfiktnff about leamine aond 
learners. Inly, it demands of us the best that Me are and have to 
offer in terns of knowledge of content and method, orgmiaation, 
instructional strategies, and understanding of the nature and b^vior 
of learning and the learning process.^ 

More signifioant is the intimately personal danand it plaoea upon 
us as huaan beings, fttr with the oomiepLtiment to "individualise" we have 
•desiffied to gnrt to the learns the right to individuality. \h have 
released him iron the shackles he sustained as a mere reeeiver of 
infoonation and perfoaner of assigned tasks. Suddenly, we have aooorded 
to him the ftreedom to initiate, to re^iond, to dioose, to create, to 
direct, and along with these lofty concessions, the xi^ to ask 
unsettling questions, to cone up with disturbing answers, to doiAt the 
worth of cherished practices, to consider "unth£nkti>le alternatives. 

With these moniB»ntal challent^ in evidence, sone of the ftusulty 
of the Indiana State IMvarsity L^uratory Sdxol (dioee to introduce 
oonsuner and career education into selected classrooms, selecting ttf* 
title, StaU*» Conmtmr and Oaoupational OHmtation Prognm» 



^lapgene £brte and Joy Heokensie, Bookt, CmmUa and Gormn 
(Nashville, Tennessee: Incentive Publication, Iho., 1972), pp. 

2lbld. 
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purpose of tida particular eonc^t area aeenud two^foid; to 
IntroJuce young ^liildron to ili^ worlJb of c<«5uraerlOT and oareera, and 
to contirwe tr» parent Invoivenwat ::atwe«n t::it> jctiooi aiil Juxne whl<* 
iiad Cieen tt^orcu^Jy initiated viurliii:; Uie olilidiiOoU ye;u*a 

tnrou^; nursery atU kindarvjarten pt^grsm^ 

Sdca:ul tea&^rs in S*C#0*0«P* f^lt that learning cenXers 
would ddvelop and fi^Uitate thd moat desirable Idnda of leaening 
e^q^iancej for the prog^'ORU The Intent to help prepare children 
ftfl? livhiQ in tae real i»rld. Learning centers seined to provide Juet 
the ri^t Kind of ^pringjuoard fbr thi^ premiee. 

Ohe developio^ and uee of learning certtere la (Xily one method for 
individualizing inatrustion* Centers provide a beginning point but are 
not intended to be the only type of individualized instruction. 
Leamitic centem becoo^ the v«^cle for moving students away ttaax 
teai2iier*-duQinated learning ex^ariences tomrd student-^seleoted learning 
activities* I^oaming centers or^tnise and direct learning experienoes 
for atudentJ ty allowing fSceedom while providing structure. 3 

ThA following iStepj were established for a successful learning 
center: 

1. Dett^rmlne the learning concept* 

2* lietemdiie the sui>-concept« 

i. lievelop the sonaralizatlons* 

4. iJetercdne tt)o sidlla to oe devel£H)ed* 

ojtablL^ needed pt^TiSical charecterlstics* 
6« Dettsnidne tools and caaterlals needed. 
7* I>evelop an evaluation technique. 
d» ;>etertQlne prescription* 

'^0 learning center nay be in ar^ physical area^ either Inside 
Ujd clajsrooQ or In the hall* ^re purposel\al learning taiees plaoe* 
it can occur in an old» traditionally constmcted building or In mare 
oodem^ open area classroonB. 

llkf criorocterLitlcs and d^lgi of the center will vary greatly In 
order to provide the kinds of c^ent* matezdals» and ^pace designated 
by the activity* Xhd leartdng c^er nay acccnsnodate as maix^ as six 
children or as few as one* 

Ihe cent^ir snould be desi^fied to maet v3m nultl->level needs of all 
ttie children who use it— every <*lld should meet with success at the 
tasks presented* This is acccc^lltiidd by color cooing* arterisKs* 
stars* or other specific inai'Klngs which indicate how such eadi child la 
to attenpt* 

Ihe leamb^ center stiould be tenptlng and fun* <i3on*t be afirald 
to enjoy language arts! ) An element of suspense often challenges a 
child to tackle something tiiat Is oth»:<wise rather humcbm* 
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ft. ft **.« 4.^.,» 1 » .* «.ft* * . •• • • » 

t:4*' Jl\yxir^i ; i-in.J. l*i.li^/fOviV 

1 .vl: 

iar;s.': a*:*.:* tiAV.- :%-v/., rrwunoitv^i'Ltt! j.;, aril \*TiLxit\ .lu'.f /..v.w. ^i . 

career ju;;:-.?}.*-* • -'^-^V Awria .v!' -vji, Worii or .it^-itT-r, trie 

tile Aui*ii wr/.v, umi t:^* W^j^H «*?i.;A:Vf, 'uU LLiJiLt -•!' t!:*. w»*re 

JVuftivraj v\\?ry io:^* 1:; tin? iu^- :'or iridtractlou lis .^rt^ 

ir;.ifV- :t J -^^.'^.', u .I'-riMvi/ wrtMr.,* j»-:;t;^t*. 



Xi^l^ v^l.u .:-.-rv.it :» riin.!:*.* v:i*a-.- / .t.*f:.tft; 
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513 yeat* ^livanoed, tea^rjers were extreneiy pieased with the prot^pess 

u c«fnt^^i^»-#ifc is^iAiiSid III /•wuiu:iio j'iii lt*Uiti ij worK <x)opc*mtlvoly. 
Palx^*^ ii atrar*^; ^tud-^r.t with a we^K j^tuJeiit inr. obvious la|jAlcations; 
pairir*^ oilier weak jtadentj with yo tfupi* i5tU'ieiit5 beneflta both; when two 
weaic students work to^t}i**i'» a leader will em^rae ftm that pair^ so at 
least one ceneflts. Helping each ctner and then csorrectlng errors on tba 
^pot La a beneficial relnfo.rc«nent teci»U.jue» 

HeallsL'i^ tneije individual dlf ftjrenees ^ exlat, the directors of 
J.C.O.J*!-, !jave attenpted to provide a variety of challenging experienced 
<br children wiio are limited In tiieir learning abilitiea«*"»hence the name 
••Bitty Scoopers*** This title waa coined to dlstlngAian these children 
fbr the benefit of planrdnt^ aesatons and lecturing purposes* Iheae 
chliown were xujt alJtlnaulshed in any nanner in tne peer grcM^)* 

In preparation ti^ activities fbr the Bitty Scoopers» the dlxwtors* 
prlnftry concttrrij v#ere for tn^e children to feel dally a measure of 
aucoeaa* it rxr nioxv Irportant at tills learning stage to have a gjod 
feeling at^ouc one'a self tnan to eaqperience ftdlure. Although these 

"ill<lren mv^ able to participate to some degree in listening activities 
and to fbllDW limited oral direct ions » they were constantly ft*u3trated 
at decodin^r printed pai^ and expressing theisselves throu^ written 
coiimiication* 

« ^rue learning centers wei^e desisted with these limitations in mind* 
In s:>m centers directions were recorded by means of a Language Msister 
or cassette tg^ea. Another center f^satured teacher-made pictures that 
were large and sinply drawn which related to current topics and aided a 
onild in developlr^ .amall niiscle coritrol. Nbncosiner^ilal board games 
which required little or no reading pr^^ved to be an effective center fbr 
t::tese cnildren. Creative expressions were fbstered through the puppet 
center* Make-believe IV screens encoiragsd role«-playlng* Listening 
skills and learning concepts were developed fk*om scng3 and rhytiios on 
i^lne^ong tapes* More difficult concepts i^re developed through 
centers In wrilch uiese c^^dldren listened to infonnative reading by an 
adult* Die AbC centex;^ where the children produced alinple prt>chicts fbr 
sale> aitso pr:>vided tne Hltty 3ao(^r with many cp)ort unities fbr 
success* 

The AbC CcxapscTij (A ^^latsoett ^^s Cot!|3any) was a very popular arts 
and ;:raflj i.*etiter» iiereT trie chiktren produced saleable items fbr the 
J*C*v^*0»r» Oo*0(i Jtore. Written Instructions in a stap*»by«^ep process 
were enarted and needed materials were placed on the table* Sometime 
a finished product was shown as a sample* The older or more adept 
children ^lelped the lesj nature read the directions and then proceeded 
to manuf^-^ture the 'u*ticl<^* Sometimes they elected to msUce the article 
jti HTx a*;jetaiiiy llije prr^ceji; (llacoverln^t some oeoole did one particular 
J*X/ better tr^an otners) and at other tiroes they eacn made the total 
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ooject* Ihey vould a^ic aii^thor SiSid riot woridiv? at tne ABC Center to 
pass indpectiori on the Itesx. If they iiJn*t pa3d» th^ were ctUcarddd 
or remade I The pro4ujtj mJity by the ohil4ren weare placed In the Co-op 
:Jtore, wni^h wtu open for tuslne^ oacn rhunjis^y afternoon. The 
cstilldren rj^ to teclOe riit* monetary w^-rth of tik> pioAict^j and wark the 
price on lL:i.-uV t^A. ri^? mV>iv piweU to be a ^pod leaxtiing experi- 
ence in vmK/ atKf'^. The c^U.X4mi eouXd ::ee the mnif ocaupatlK^ia Involved 
In running a jtore» tiie Ln|K>rtance of correctly dL^playlng products, an* 
reasonable prlcltig. :4Einy t linen tne dilldren could see the price on a 
certain article a^ac net in line with the custoraer^s buying poi#er. Some- 
tiioes itains vrould not aell If they were not displayed in easily 
accessible spots, riay iou^ proved a fUn item to make anrl was one of 
ttie most popular Item in the Jtors;?. 

In order to introduce the cfiildren to the wage earning prc^cesses 
and proper banicing p]X)cedures, the ^iltate S.C.O.O^P. Bank was establitiied* 
TWO cacnlers manned the bank window oxvX two tellers wrote payc^cks; T» 
upm conplctlai wf the tr^sK at each center, 2.C«0*0«P«*ea:*3 were paid one 
:loliar by ct^ck. Itiese wi^re cashed fbr a SMXiVt dollar dsslgMd by a 
flallow cuileagiie. Inf:)xr:ation on how to flU ^t deposit slips, checks, 
and poM booiu w:^ *:iven at a mathenatics center. 

srjOOpy Jollars were ^iepoaited in a savings account which accumulated 
during trie ye^u^. A riaal auction wa^ held the last month of school which 
enabled the children to ;:pend U^ir i^iard!-*eart)ed money«--some had saved as 
mucn as one hundred and eighty-nine dollars. What an exciting experience 
tor second ^irstiers! 

Fvom thiJ writitig it should be apparent, t^^at those involved in 
S.C.O.O.P. at the Laboratory School are trying to dewXop a more 
sensitive and meanliu^fUl a{^>roach to he:U>ing cnildren develop mmy 
needed jiciUo ar<d worthwhile socioeconomic underetandings* 
Hopefully, cooperative ej^rlences as described in the S.C.O.O.P. 
pro^n^ wlU be pr^tical le^^^ons in llvii:^; that will have positive and 
lasting Influences upon the children participating and he34> them to be 
better able to oope with the ••real world." 
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TO KtSS A FKOG 
Helen Coe 



r .. . r. ^.v ....... * -♦^•'i** i 

jj^Kc^y .rt ; /•ijn! i.*: ^♦^^ 



:*irl;'t:.t; .iww .1^ 1 :.Lt. :.o.\riL- u -^'^li^C ^eitJwn nthcfX* 

^ieaxn.:ii:w: *j r^ai^r' ta^^^titJ v t^,* ^'^i* ^irlil i^aw sjpn? ojianco/. of ;-i-lri,- 
It. . f tr-fclr -uukTil^ uc.\l«*venjtfrit, tr».v ^^l^ bo iliteix uj-. fS^j^ir; vv|- 

lu-x^* A'lil lk' I;. .iT ./A; Y/-':*u>> *i:ix beljvife .,»r*« 
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2ne pooaible ^upliig of talenu Included academic » creative 
(prodhiotiw thinking}, plannlng» ccmtnicatloni^ forscastlngy and 
(ie^cldlon osucltig. more could be added to the lint. A deacrlptlon 
of eai^ talent folloMs alon»r with a ^suggeated cladaroom strategy ftar 
tiding that talent. 

Apadwrto ^Bal« Iteaa aMIifclM M^itrad to por&Oi Mil on 
stmmxxuMa amtoveMnt mi t.Q. tasts. JlooodGding to 
ac» ftylcc# this aMJUUy nepmaonti iMs than X/U <tf cm*a 
MiitaL potantiAl* 

SohoAlB d> a good job of ta|plii9 thia talant alvaad^* 

Cwatiw galattt (pcodiietim thinking) $ Sia abUtitY to «9 
beyoMM putting togachar wawlngTy utmlabad infaraafrton to 
aoaa idtti nov aolnttona» jm# Mya of mgemaiaq idaaai 
cMatiw pcoAiatioo. 

Qiia taiant adL^it taa fcatacad t ^ro ij h faKainatcm antlvttlna 
thiiMxig of Boaaitalaa# i4MMHLf kindk of aituatiQMft ilii 
aooflptiAg ^r HifBiit^ ia a^paoiaUy i a y oc ta nfe in tbia kind of 

art^iviy^^^ £oi£'^^^^^^^^Sii^ iSMT^""*^' ^ 

a. cErltioiaB ia niLad out 

fipaa idnaliim ia MalooBiad 
o* ^piantity ia laaitad 
ci^ ^L^^*^i»iTf ff^ j i 57Ti ana jastccFyaRMOEC aca aouooc 

K olaaa of atiidanta tucainatoca all of tba poaaihli i L mawona 
fbflc tba oauaa of tbia pbancManon Can C3|pstt'*endad pitstuca %fi^j!t 
an unknoMn aUnant in it) • 

PLMMtttog Tiala^ Bf faotiva planniiig iatfolvai» .aLabogafeian «bldi 
iTT^^^ lPifif flfftfflniff ocsnosxning opacatuni aanaitivlty to jpaoblanv 
idiidb naad 5f^*^f|f ^f f rt*ifg ^| agad 0C9aniaatiQa of ttatsaiciala# tiffa 



Utolng tna tii^ ^ of tacainatsaaad idoaa f ff m ffi * w l with tba pd0tuEa# 
atudonta oould than w^ii r w a XiaMdbok uaing tba f bl l/niftnj 
pattern or oilacat 

Itiat ia a limciak, M atibar? ^ 

UiMhioh linoa X and 2 

Jton 3 and 4 xngpft wlUk oicn othtr 

SfeudHits 9alp oppftTtiiMtttftg tx> plttw toOf ilisn wMh is flinfflfffd 
to OKijpniatt his ffft w^ l d ay * "to dstwBNiiM vhMb te will stuiS^ 
mmh* tins tnnrmnr*!! studants iw— ao ontliuBiwitio aboiifc 
planning that thay haflan to plan thair a f ta t ^ ac hool tiiw# and 
awantuaUy thair 



ODd mtner becme quite dlstrau^it txxmm atia ndvur to 
ftJUiap in on SaturUay mQxnin9 aa atie had before h&ir daagntdr 

juooQuiD a tpdoiinor, 'Itu plan iioa tnat ^^kxn oookjs tooeeedcfMt 
for ma on Saturday morning at 8i00**i 

Oomanioation TaXentt Oaoiaunicatioei ia cm oomorstono of 
tmm Intoraction, l:f fectiw oomaunication itiralwa v. 

cjf! »:^*^ and tt..T,n..f.*ir:vs^^ jV.tc>;^V» 
Sinod tharu aru no san^ barrioti^ to oomunioationf i»«« ^ 
cultur^^ iooroof individual goals, national goalSr atc«f 
of ftietivi) ocnamication siOlla b^xm v&xy ixnportant to 
aonsitivu undarstanding* 

i!no tocm oxurciaa involves a triad of studonts oac:i of wtiom 
cnooaos one of a^eoi;^ of ipiaations to wnicn iia wants to 
ms{»nd. A possible grouping of toi>ics oould includat 

I. aoro&tiXing you^vD xoeida wltn your own hanis 

2* a siucuiiQl purchase you*v& mads 

3* d ccn/ursation in wnidi you nold nothing back 

4* soit^iing you*w loomed racently 

>. .idiKitiiing tiuit'rf naHJonod in your fandly r^»«itly 

Ata tocm ijurson talks auout one topic lAiicui intorosts iiim 
nAuie Uui ou%sts in his group liston to tdiii, support and 
aooupc niia, and use questions to ^lelp id^ elaborate* 

It is t«ie focus |3or8ant*s one chance to stdne* in soaie 
iiistanous, thc» only chanoi m nas all day. Aftor m 
finisikis, anotner manbor of tho booon^ tiie focus 
porsux. uaax xsiMjot gots a coanco to talk« lator triads 
iiitrouuce t^wnselvos to eacA oti^. ito one introcha<»3 
himself « In tiiis way it is fun to hear lw wU people 
Ustuned, or didn't listen* 

ttorocastina TaL^fei Forecasting ijivents# in tiio next 
instant or i**TJ5distant future requiroa oonooptual 
fc^ight penetration or minute analysation of related 
crituria, and social asyarmess. Any prediction or evalu* 
ation of future evunts calls i^on Soreoasting talent. 

Fortunately or unfiortxmately^ stori/^s are good forecasting 
events. Oiven the nucleus of a story # :nildnm are astead 
to get a ouracter in and out of scrapes. Tiiis mioirus 
good liHtetdiKj on the part of fuie studoiits, and eNercisos 
fopjcasti:^ taU»ts as sLiiliren produce diver^t ideas as 
to What vould consticuta first a fortunate situatiotw then 
an ^nfb^rcunatu 03%Aiu:ience# a fortunate, an unfortunate, etc. 

jucLiiw > taicLvu raktf^ti Makinc) decisions in«lvtis discuss«> 
b)f) the sltuatlai# cxitliaing many altematiws to the 
proolcRi, Jiving wcdght to orgunonts pre»intedf ooaLig to a 
concluiiion, and jjoing able to defend logically wo dKdsion. 
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xMk ordars peovidb situations fior studGscita to atn(iIoy 
dacisix^nrtasOdag talenta. Valuas ax» clarlfiad and 
Oi^Lgfttmod aa stui^ntat for inatanoat cteicfe wiiicix pt^raon 
th^ raspoct tha laaat— tha one wiio waixtiN to cfoit amking, 
and (jbean*t do aivtiiing ate>ut it, tha cm %4k> pretonds to 
knov aooaatnlngi and d99an*t# or too ono wto £aild to 
clMT anov off aia rear wixkiaaialid. 

tiacdi peraoa f ixat docidoa indlvidttalXy tb&n t,Ufia,wafw nia 
dadaloci with a flpaaU group. X^ie idaa ia j ot to win 
anotAiar over to your alda^ loot to gain acm awanmeaa of 
ti» oray axm, eand worn unteratandltig of a cUfforing poLctt 
of vxew. 

j.vu 4;1 txi^i ;.'-*:iL; i5:\^>at liLittjai .^raii, :u>i ::.iV» able 

*l/-r r^*:;,-/;!:!,; iUwte Ir. Jut»l H^gj^rj fl^j u^atij' liiV> trie 

1:1.. l;..iiV*.J^\tl 1:. t,;^' .ltd: a*V VrJi^ 1 anx'^-'^iHte u i5u:i,;r?t# 
I v'^iw.- jUS? JuJt /;^:*terfAi a.', j.uu'-c^; if I o*JH jLit let 

. • ...» »»>.t r i-, tf a-* • I .n*f • »••» 

jux-i.;.V;:', Lr. t-I.: ./jzruj wx;> ai^t^J^aiaXiinjii trie uriT^idUi.: of u 
j:^^Jv.*.:lVv..y» Li.jvi» X^l Jlfc.- .>;lf. 
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